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Phe 30 voices of the Honolulu Police Choral Group 
presented choral numbers of many moods, and in the 
final number, surging through the large conlerence 
room and out into the corridors, these words: 

And crown Thy good with brotherhood 

Frown sea to shining sea. 
seemed to strike a keynote for the 67th Annual Con 
ference of the International Association olf Chiets of 
Police, assembled at the Hotel Statler in Washington, 
D. C., October 1-6, 1960. 
With a 2 AAS 


than in any previous yeat 


total ol persons registered—mor 
from 35 countries ol six 
continents, there was ample evidence of brotherhood 
from. sea 


and common purpose in law cnlorcement 


to sea and pole to pole. Many police officials from 
member nations of the International Criminal Polic 
Organization came to Washington for the dual pu 
pose of attending the IACP Conference and the 29th 


General Assembly of INTERPOL. October 10-15 


Washington, 
its stride high ranking visitors and holders of high 


a city well-accustomed to taking in 


offices from all over the globe and where meetings 
and conferences of every nature are held practically 
every week of the year, gave to the [ACP a warm and 
Local 
groups, the press, radio and ‘TV all cooperated whol 
heartedly with Chief Robert V. Murray, the Confei 
ence host, and his very capable committees to make 


enthusiastic reception. civic and fraternal 


the event an outstanding success from every possible 
viewpoint, 

Perhaps the best gauge of success of a large confet 
ence is the attitude and reactions of the individuals 
IACP Conlerence 


outstanding 


attending. By this measure, the 
of 1960 easily earned the description 
Phere was predominantly an air of serious purpose, 
reflected by the large number of officials attending 
the early morning seminars and the afternoon work 
shops, and the attention given the speakers at the gen- 
eral sessions. On the recreational side, there was gen 
uine enjoyment of the entertainment and recreation 
provided by the host police department, as well as im- 
promptu group trips to national shrines in the capital 
city, at the FBI and Metropolitan Police headquar 
ters, at historic Mount Vernon in nearby Virginia. 
the Arlington Cemetery and Tomb of the Unknown 


- : RB Ms Soldier and other famed attractions which are the 

BOX SCORE: CONFERENCE ATTENDANCE mecca for the Washington visitor. 
1960 Washington, D. C. 2,443 ‘he Tree : ie A 
1950 New York City, New York 2'094 Phen there were the many, colorful sidelights | 
1958 Miami Beach, Florida 2,347 the Conlerence itself. A special Retreat Review ol 
ane nom nara 1,096 the Military District of Washington was held on the 
1933 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania or Washington Monument Grounds, Saturday afternoon, 
1954 New Orleans, Louisiana 1,864 October Ist. to honor the TACP. lo the music ol 
the United States Army Band, conducted by Lt 
i NOvEMBER, 1960 The Police Chief 
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Hugh Curry, troops of the Ist Batthe Group, 3rd In 
fantry (The Old Guard) trooped the line, received 
colors, fixed bayonets, fired a 17-gun salute and passed 
in review before Colonel C. W. Woodson, Jr., Virginia 
State Police, who, as president of the LACP, received 
behalf of the Association, and the 
Mr. Richard S. Morse, 


Research and De velopment, Department of the Army, 


honors on hosts 


for the occasion, Director of 
representing the Secretary of the Army; Major Gen 
eral C. K. Gailey, Commanding General of the Mili 
tary District of Washington, and, representing the 
Chief of Stalf of the United States Army, Major Gen 
Haydon L.. Phe Provost Marshal Gen 


eral soatner, 


eral. 
Choral 
Honolulu 


Phere was the Honolulu Police 


which accompanied Chief Dan S.C. Liu, 


Group 


Police Department, to the mainland, using their own 


vacation leave to entertain at the Conterence. “Then 


colorful costumes and fine choral music were a de 


light each time they appeared. (Chieft Liu is extend 
LACP hold 


the 1963 Conference in his citv, and the Police Choral 


ing an early invitation to members to 
sroup, the beautiful leis, the native dances anc 1e 
( p. the | tiful | tl t l 1 al 
pineapple juice were harbingers of what the 50th 
70th TLACP Conterence.) 


Chief Curtis Brostron’s three-piece German band, 


State has to olfer the 


with Meet Me in St. Louis prominent in its reper- 
toire and resounding frequently through the con 
ridors, reminded the delegates that St. Louis was in 
1962 Conference to St. The invi 


was accepted at the concluding session almost 


viting the Louts. 
tation 
unanimously. 

Impressive and untorgettable was the massing ol 


the colors ceremony at the last general session on 
Thursday morning, to the skirl of the United States 
Air Force Bagpipe Band and the martial music ol 


Washington's famed Metropolitan Police Band. 


Phe annual banquet was a particularly gala al 
fair, with few speeches and concluding with “amusing- 
entertainment, Eddie Pierce and 
orchestra, Jimmy Burns and Patty, Virginia Pailes, 
Ronnie Morton The Hon. 
Calvin Johnson, former congressman of Illinois, act 
ed as toastmaster through courtesy of the American 
rrucking Associations. Well-earned tribute was paid 
to President Charles W. Woodson, Jr., in recognition 
of the advancement made by the IACP during his 
administration, largely achieved by his unassuming 
but highly effective leadership which his 
own ability, dignity and integrity reflected creditably 
upon the entire police profession. 


ly different” with 


Eastman and Downey. 


—a year in 


RECAP OF THE REGISTRATION LIST 


IACP Members: Active 982 
IACP Members: Associate 105 
IACP Members: Sustaining | 
Guest Police and Public Officials 306 
Guests: Ladies (630) and Children (19) 649 
Exhibitors with Commercial Exhibits 185 
IACP Staff (not incluuding IACP members) 13 
D. C. Area Non-Member Police Officers 199 

Total 2,443 
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New 
\nnual Conterence are shown in the photo above. 


LACP officers for 1960-61 elected at the 67th 
Robert V. Mu 
ray, Ist Vice President Frank A. Sweeney, 2nd Vice 
President Stanley R. Schrotel, 3rd Vice President 
Daniel S$. C. Liu; 6th Vice President Wil 
liam Hl. Morris, Illinois State Highway Police, 5th 
Vice President Philip Purcell, 4th Vice President Her- 
bert TI. Jenkins, ‘Treasurer William J]. Roach, Execu 
Director Leroy E. Wike (appointed), and Ser- 
Arms Stanley G. Haukedahl 


Day-by-Day tx Brie 


The annual Executive Committee 
of the Association was held Sunday afternoon, October 
2, with President Woodson presiding, and continued 


They are, seated, |. to r., President 


(standing) 


tive 
eeant-al 


meeting of the 


reviewing and acting 
Mem- 


its session Tuesday morning, 


upon internal operations of the Association, 
bers attending were: 

Immediate Past President Alfred ‘T. Smalley, High 
land Park, N. ].; Ist Vice President Robert V. Mu 
ray, Washington, D. C.; 2nd Vice President Frank A. 
Sweeney, Jenkintown, Pa.; 3rd Vice President Stan- 
ley R. Schrotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; 4th Vice President 
Dan S. C. Liu, Honolulu, Hawaii; 5th Vice President 
H. T. Jenkins, Atlanta, Ga.; 6th Vice President Philip 
Purcell, Newton, Mass. 

\lso Past Presidents Peter J. Siccardi, Hackensack, 
N. J.; George Reyer, New Orleans, La.; Donald S. 
Leonard, Detroit, Mich.; Col. Homer Garrison, Jfr., 
Texas Department of Public Safety; Walter F. Andet 
son, Raleigh, N. C.; Emile E. Bugnon, Wood Ridge, 
N. J.; Walter E. Headley, Jr., Miami, Fla.; George A. 
Otlewis, Chicago, Ill, and John D. Holstrom, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Also Chief U. E. Baughman, United States Secret 
Service, Washington, D. C.; Chief Clinton H. Ander- 
son, Beverly Hills, Calil.; Chief Harold Andersen, 
Norfolk, Va.; Chief M. F. E. Anthony, Edmonten, 
Alta., Canada; Chief Raymond P. Gallagher, Spring- 
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lield, Mass.; Chici Joseph L. Gorsky, Fanwood, N. | 
Chief Harold Knowles, Montclair, N. ].; Chief H. | 
Lawrence, Seattle, Wash.; Assistant Director John 
F. Malone, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Wash 
ington, D. C.; and Chiet Jacob J. Novak, North Chi 
cago, Il. 

And ‘Treasurer William J. Roach, Waterbury, 
Conn., and Executive Director Leroy E. Wike, IACP 
Headquarters, Washington, D. ¢ 

Non-members attending for presenting reports, ct 
were Colonel Russell A. Snook, director, LACP “Train 
ing Division; Ray Ashworth, director, IACP Field 
Service Division; Jeptha S. Rogers, Inspector Federal 
Bureau of Investigation; Chief Bernard C. Garmire 
Pucson, Ariz., and Supt. John A. Lyddy, Bridgeport 
Conn. 

In the evening Chief Murray was host at an into 
mal reception and get-together lor delegates and 


guests. 


Monday Sessions Popular 

At the early hour of 8 a.m. the Congressional Room 
olf the Hotel Statler was well-filled with officials in 
terested in the Seminar on Minimum Police ‘Training 
Standards, conducted by Chief William KE. South 
Southern California Edison Company, Los Angeles 
Calif., with panelists Orrel \ York, chairman o 
the New York State Municipal Police ‘Training Coun 
cil, and George H. Brereton, California State Depart 


ment of Justice. 

Prior to formal opening of the first general session 
at 9:30 a.m. by President Woodson, the Honolulu 
Police Choral Group presented several Hawatian and 
other songs. The opening invocation was given by 
the Rev. Earl Wesley Morey, Jr., Th.D., of St. Giles 
Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Va 


Delegates were formally welcomed by the host 
Chief Robert V. Murray, Metropolitan Police ol 
Washington, D. C., and on behalf of the District ol 
Columbia by the Hon. Robert E. McLaughlin, one ol 
the three “mayors” of the capital city with title o 
Commissioner. 

President Woodson presented his report of activities 
and recommendations for the Association, which ts 
given elsewhere in this issue 

Highlight of the session was an address by the Hon 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director olf the Federal Bureau ol 
Investigation, which focused attention on the enor 
mityv of the incidence of crime today Mir. Hoover's 
remarks are reprinted elsewhere in this issue 

Phe real meaning of the term “cooperation” was 
pointed up by Chief Dan S.C. Liu, Honolulu Police 


Photos on this page shou nposed scenes if 
Conference registration desk From 1 to L” and 
‘M to Z” the registrants “register” the gamut of 1 


actions to waiting in line, although pre-registration 
this year and Chief Murray’s arrangement: to use 
Remington Rand equipment cut waiting time prac 


tically to the “irreducible minimum.” 
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Department, and what must be done to make police 
cooperation a reality. “The Hon. Oliver Gasch, Unit 
ed States District ol 
the Mallory Decision of the U.S. Supreme Court and 
its effect upon law enforcement. 
Barent§ F. 

Emergency 


\ttorney, Columbia, discussed 
Concluding the ses 
Assistant 
Services, U. S. 
Ollice of Civil and Defense Mobilization, outlined the 
role and function of police in natural or war-caused 


sion, Mr. Landstreet, Deputy 


Director for Community 


emergencies. Bricls of these papers are given else 


where in this issue. 
The Monday Afternoon Workshops 


At the Monday 
faced with the problem of determining which of two 


afternoon session, delegates were 
simultaneously conducted workshops to attend. Some 
solved this by dividing their time between the two, 
Lhe work- 


Prevention 


and others teamed up to exchange notes. 


shops on Public Relations and on Crime 


were scheduled from 2:00 to 3:30 p.m., with atten- 
dance evenly divided between the two. Both of these 


are bricted in these pages. 


From 3:30 to 5:00 p.m., workshops on Police Edu 
cation and ‘Praining and on Organized Crime shared 
with the scales 


honors in attendance and = interest, 


slightly tipped in favor of the latter. Unfortunately, 
Phe Police Chief's photographer did not) “cover” 
these events, due to a misunderstanding, and apolo- 
gies are extended to the participants. However, be- 
cause of the intense interest in both, they are included 


in as much detail as space permits in these pages. 


“Tuesday State Seetion Day 


General session on “TPuesday, October 4, was presided 
Phompson, Commanding South 
Carolina Highway Patrol, general chairman of the 
LACP State and Provincial Section. “The University’s 
Role in Police Richard 
H. Stottler, Assistant Dean, University of Maryland, 


over by Captain P. F. 


Praining was discussed by 
College Park, Md., in which he ably covered the ob 
jectives of general and specialized training, stressing 
that the educational process is at its successful best 
when it is a continuous one—a beginning without 
anend. Pertinent bricls from his paper are reported 


in this issue. 


Mr. Lyman B. Kirkpatrick, Inspector General of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, Washington, D. C., de 
scribed events demonstrating that the free world po- 
lice are the target for communist subversion, solemn- 
ly reminding law enforcement olficials that they are 
a bastion of democratic processes that must not sun 
render to these onslaughts. 


In the afternoon the annual business meeting ol 
the State and Provincial Section was held with Gen- 
eral Chairman P. F. 
ported that consolidation of the operational regions 


Thompson presiding. He re 


of the Section into four regions had permitted greater 


participation and larger attendance at the regional 
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LINED UP FOR 


INSPECTION are the elected and ap- 
pointed officers of the LIACP State and Provincial Po- 


lice Section for 1960-61. L. to +., Southern Region 
Chairman Wm. P. Trotter, Georgia; Mountain-Pact- 
fic Chairman Bradford Crittenden, California; Ad- 
visor Donald 8. Leonard, Michigan; Vice Chairman 


(East) John P. Ferguson, Delaware; General Chatr- 
man Hugh Waggoner, Missouri; Vice Chairman 
(West) A. P. Winsion, New Mexico; Secretary Henry 
Vi. Heer, Tennessee, and Sergeant-at-Arms Adolph 


Pastore, Connecticut. Not appearing in the photo 
are two regional chairmen—D, A. Mackinnon, Roy- 
al Canadian Mounted Police, who is chairman for 
the Northern Region, and Colonel David Espie, Ken- 
lucky, of the Central Region 

mectings than in any previous year. He expressed 
appreciation to the four regional chairmen—Com- 
Mulcahy, Connecticut State Police; 
Superintendent ‘Tom Burbank, Louisiana State Po 
lice; Colonel Hugh Waggoner, Missouri Highway Pa- 
trol, and Chief Roy A. Betlach, Washington State 
Patrol—for their work throughout the year and in 
particular for the very worthwhile and interesting 


missioner Leo | 


programs arranged for the regional meetings. 

He called for cooperation of Section members in 
three areas: (1) in supplying the Liaison Officer with 
full information on curricula and course outlines for 
use in the study of recruit training courses; (2) great- 
er participation in the Police Fleet Safety Contest 
jointly sponsored by the IACP and the National Safe- 
tv Council. and (3) more concerted effort in making 
The 


covering the activities of the 


information available throughout the year in 
Police Chief magazine, 
various member agencies. 

Report of the Committee on Admissions was made 
by Colonel Carey Jarman, Marvland State Police, and 
recommendation that the pending new member list 
for the year 1959-1960 be approved was unanimously 
voted. 

Superintendent Scott B. Radcliffe, Ohio State High 


way Patrol, reported for the “TWX Committee, in- 














“Through Dedicated Service” “Rise to the Occasions” 
Hon. J. Edgar Hoover 
Director, FBI 
Washington, D. C. 


IACP President 
Virginia State Police 


cluding recommendation that the TWX Directory be 
kept current on an annual basis and financing of the 
project to be worked out by LACP; and that future 
emphasis of Section activity with respect to TWX be 
on intra-state communications. 

Liaison Officer Richard Youngs reported that the 
Comparative Data Booklet had been compiled and 
distributed, due to the efforts of Comparative Data 
Review Committee, comprised of Director L. E. Beier, 
Wisconsin, chairman; Chief Robert Marx, Maine; and 
Commissioner Bradford Crittenden, California. He 
also reviewed progress ol the program for extending 
assistance in) supervisory taining courses. 

Commissioner Bradford Crittenden, California, sub- 
mitted report of the Resolutions Committee, and the 
following resolutions were adopted: (1) urging the 
governors and legislatures of the various states to 
consider tenure of office for top personnel of the 
state enlorcement agencies to eliminate the serious 
problem of turn-over in top command with changes 
in political administrations; (2) extending sincere 
appreciation and gratitude to Gene Byrd and the 
Motorola Electronics and Communications Corpora 
tion for their services and hospitality to the State Sec 
tion, and (3) a similar resolution directed to Mr. 
Robert Mead, Mr. William Whitely and the Chrysle 
Corporation. 

Phe Nominating Committee, comprised of Colonel 
Robert Marx, Maine, chairman; Superintendent Fran- 
cis McGarvey, New York, and Lt. John L. Bishop, 
Ohio, recommended the following officers for 1960-61: 

General Chairman—Colonel Hugh H. Waggoner, 
Missouri State Highway Patrol. 

Vice Chairman (East) —Colonel John P. Ferguson, 
Delaware State Police. 

Vice Chairman (West) 
New Mexico State Police. 

Secretary 
way Patrol. 

Advisor—Donald $S. Leonard, 
Michigan State Police, Detroit. 


Chief A. P. Winston, Jr., 
Major Henry M. Heer, Tennessee High 


Commissioner, 


Ret. 
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“Plan Well for the Future” 
Col. C. W. Woodson, Jr. 


“Sharing Our Knowledge” 


Chief Robert V. Murray 
Metropolitan Police 
Washington, D. C 


Hon. R. E. McLaughlin 
Comm’r, Dist. of Columbia 
Washington, D. C. 


Phe above were elected by unanimous ballot Also 
by unanimous action Captain Adolph M. Pastore, 
Connecticut State Police, was named permanent se 


geant-at-arms. 


Commissioner Leonard discussed the implications 
of the Mallory decision and its effect upon state law 
enforcement, urging that each member contact his 
U. S. Senators and Representatives asking favorable 
action on bills which will come before the Congress 
early in 1961. 

The safety factor in use of highpowered pursuit 
states 


Val ious 


was discussed, with reporting on 


Cars 
their 

Colonel William H. Baumann, Vermont, expressed 
appreciation to General Chairman ‘Thompson for his 
fine leadership. during the year. resolution to that 
effect was unanimously adopted 


use, 


Newly clected Chairman Waggoner announced ap 
pointnent of the following regional chairmen for 
1960-61: North—D. A. MacKinnon, Com 
missioner, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Halifax, 
N. S.; South—Director Wm. P. Trotter, Georgia De 
partment of Public Safety, Atlanta; Central—David 
Espic, Kentucky State Police; and Mountain-Pacific 
Commissioner Bradford Crittenden, California High 


\ssistant 


wav Patrol. 

State Section members and their guests were hosted 
by the Chrysler Corporation at a reception and din 
ner at the Presidential Arms Hotel. 


WEDNESDAY A BUSY DAY 


Wednesday was a long day of activity from the 
8:00 a.m. special training seminar until the orchestra 
played the concluding number at the annual ban 
quet near midnight. There were workshops on legis 
lation and uniform crime reporting, followed by a 
general session. Speakers were Chief Bernard L 
Garmire, chairman of the IACP Traffic Committee, 
Fucson, Arizona, who analyzed the traffic problem 
confronting the nation, and by Chief Robert V. Mut 
ray, who spoke on “The Promise of Police Research.” 
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“Clarify Mallory Decision” 
Hon. Oliver Gasch 
United States Attorney 
Washington, D. C. 


“Total Cooperation?” 

Chief Dan S. C. Liu 

Honolulu Police Dept. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Phere were luncheons of the graduates of the FBI 
National Academy and of Northwestern University’s 
Pratfic Institute, while lady guests were touring “Em 
bassy Row” and other places of interest, and meeting 
at the Congressional Country Club for a luncheon. 

In the afternoon a capacity audience viewed the 
film on communist-inspired disorders at the Un-Amei 
ican Activities Committee Hearings in San Francisco. 

In the evening the annual IACP banquet was more 
or less precedent-setting, in that there was no head 
table, no lengthy speeches, and only brief introduc- 
tions of officers and distinguished guests. President 
Charles W. Woodson, Jr., presided, and Calvin John 
son, former member of Congress from Illinois, was 
master of ceremonies. In well-chosen words, Past 


\lfred ‘T. Smalley, Highland Park, N. J., 


presented to President Woodson his credentials as 


President 


“past president’—a framed certificate of service and 
a gold badge. President Fred Roff, Jr., of Colt’s 
Patent Firearms, also paid tribute to President Wood 
son and presented to him the Fred A. Roff Outstand 
Award. President-elect Robert V. 
Murray was presented a plaque ol appreciation by 


ine Achievement 
Secretary- Preasurer Royce Givens on behalf of the 


National Conterence of Police Associations. 


THURSDAY’S BUSINESS SESSION 
The program Thursday was the annual business 
meeting of the Association, preceded by a special cere 
mony at which President-elect Robert V. Murray was 
presented awards and certificates of appreciation fon 
his police service in the city of Washington, D. C., 
by many civic and service organizations, climaxed 
by District Commissioner Robert E. McLaughlin pre 
senting resolution adopted by the District of Columbia 
Board of Commissioners proclaiming Thursday, Oc 
1960, to be “Robert V. Murray Day.” ‘The 


ceremony was opened by massing of the colors and 


tober 6, 
music by the Metropolitan Police Band and _ the 
United States Air Force Bagpipe Band. 

\ Norman Rockwell painting, with the theme ol 
0 years of Scouting, was presented to the TACP in 
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“The Target: Police” 
Lyman B. Kirkpatrick 
Insp. Gen., C.I.A. 
Washington, D. C. 


“Continuity in Training” 
R. H. Stottler 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Md. 


recognition of significant service to American youth 
through Scouting 

First order of business on the agenda was receiving 
report of the ‘Treasurer, William J. Roach, Water- 
bury, Conn., in which he stated that the Association 
is now in its strongest financial position in its his- 


tory. 


Selection of 1962 Conference City. Invitations were 
received from Chief O. W. Wilson on behalf of the 
City of Chicago; from Chiel Curtis Brostron, on be- 
half of the City of St. Louis, and from Chief Michael 
Fox on behalf of Miami Beach, Fla. The vote was 


in favor of St. Louis 


Election of Officers. Past President Peter J. Siccardi 
presented Report of the Nominating Committee, ex- 
plaining that the Committee had held sessions to 


interview 9 candidates and their sponsors for the 
olfices ol sixth VICE 
\fter three hours of deliberation, the Committe had 
these 


recommendations were that Chief Ro- 


president and sergeant-at-arms. 


arrived at a unanimous recommendation fon 
posts. The 
bert V. 
to president; that each of the five remaining  presi- 


Murray be advanced from Ist vice president 


dents be moved to the next higher position; and that 
William J. Roach and Sergeant-at-Arms 
Stanley G. Haukedahl! be retained in office. For sixth 
vice president the Committee nominated Superinten 
dent William H. Morris, Hlinois State Highway Po 
lice, Springfield, III 


Treasure) 


Nominations from the floor were made for Chief 
Joseph L.. Gorsky, Fanwood, New 
fice of 6th vice president, and Chief P. A. Thompson, 
Hollywood, Fla., 


Jersey, to the of- 


to the olfice of sergeant-at-arms. 
Results of by-ballot election gave majority to Wil- 
liam H. Morris and Stanley G. Haukedahl. 


Constitutional Amendments lwo proposed amend- 


ments to the IACP Constitution were unanimously 
Changing the tithe of the Executive 


Secretary to “Executive Director” throughout the pres- 


adopted: (1) 


ent Constitution and Rules; and (2) charging the 
Executive Director with responsibility for executing 
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control and supervision over all divisions and lune 
tions of the Association. A third proposed amend- 
ment was carried by majority vote, increasing an 
nual dues of active and associate members from $15 
to $20 per year. (For detailed wording of these 
amendments, sce the July issue of The Police Chief.) 

Interpol’s Secretary General. M. Marcel Sicot, Sec- 
retary General of INTERPOL, Paris, France, greet 
ed the [ACP on behalf of Sr. Agostinho Lourenco, 
of Portugal, President of Interpol, and the officers 
and members of that organization, whose 29th Gen 
eral Assembly was held in Washington, D. C., the 
following week—the first time the Assembly has met 
in the New World. He closed with fraternal good 
wishes for the well-being and prosperity of the LACP. 
President Woodson thanked M. Sicot for his partici 
pation in the Conference and for his invitation to 
IACP to have representatives attend IN TERPOL’s 
General Assmbly. 

Adjournment of Conference. Activity and prog 
ress reports were submitted by Executive Director 
Leroy IE. Wike, Director Russell Snook for the IACP 
Training Division, and Director Ray Ashworth fon 
the IACP Field Service Division. 

Honorary President James M. Broughton, Ports 
mouth, Virginia, gave report of the Memorial Com- 
mittee. A minute of silent prayer was observed, fol 
lowing an impressive tribute paid by Honorary Presi- 
dent Broughton to the memory of [ACP members who 
departed this world in the past year. 

Chairman Stanley R. Schrotel presented report ol 
the Resolutions Committee (detailed elsewhere in 
this issue). President Woodson thanked him = and 


members of the Committee for conscientious and out- 
standing performance of their assignment. 
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Past President Peter J. Siccardi officiated at instal 
lation ceremony for the new olficers, with a personal 
word of greeting and admonishment to each to car 
ry forward the <Association’s objectives in the yea 
ahead. He commended retiring President Charles H. 
Woodson for the excellent manner in which he had 
performed his duties and welcomed him to the ranks 
of Past Presidents. 

Past President Woodson turned over the gavel to 
President Robert V. Murray, expressing to members 
of the Board of Officers, the Executive Committee, 
members of the IACP, and to Executive Director 
Wike, Directors Ashworth and Snook—and staffs ol 
their three offices, his gratitude for the support given 
him during the past year. 


Phone and Mobile Radio Scramblers 


Recently placed on the market by a West Coast 
firm is a “ 
tronic voice scrambler which makes i 
anyone to understand a telephone conversation ex 
cept the receiving party using a matched receiver. 
No electrical connection is required, the instrument 
held against the standard telephone handset being 
sufficient to activate the device. 


security” telephone with transistorized elec 
t impossible for 


A mobile radio scrambler, developed by the same 
company and designed for permanent installation ad- 
jacent to the existing radio control head, insures 
privacy of communications from and to mobile radio 
installations. 

Application of these devices for law enforcement use 


is being studied by the [ACP Committee on Communi 
cations. 











With numbers ranging from Polynesian traditional songs to resounding American hymns, Chief Dan Liu’s 
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Honolulu Police Choral Group opened the 67th Annual Conference and entertained at other sessions. 
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Stretching the long arm of 
the law in Milwaukee 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin — This metropolitan area of over a million 
is justly proud of its traffic safety record and its police department. 
In 1959, the city had the lowest fatality record ever achieved by a 
community over 250,000. Service and maneuverability of its 80 
Solos and 37 Servi-Cars are cited as important factors in Milwau- 


kee’s effective traffic control program. 


OPENING DAY FOR THE BRAVES — It takes only an hour and a half to park approximately 10,000 cars 












Ww 


The force that made Milwaukee famous... 


moves on Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars and Solos 


Mobility is the key to successful law enforce- 
ment! Harley-Davidson police motorcycles 
supply this maneuverability when only minutes 
count. They stretch the arm of the law to reach any 
part of the community quickly whether the trou- 
ble spot is traffic, crime, fire or other emergency. 

Harley-Davidsons balance your effectiveness: 
Solos are the ideal pursuit vehicle. Nothing 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 


stops these maneuverable two-wheelers from 


arriving on the scene of trouble... . fast. Busy 
Servi-Cars are triple-threats for traffic control 
.. . parking and meter work . . . residential pa- 


trolling. Call your Harley-Davidson dealer, or 
write Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin, for free folder on effective police 
mobility — the Harley-Davidson way. 








at Milwaukee’s County Stadium 
when officers mounted on Harley-Davidson Solos and Servi-Cars are on the job. 








First formal session of the Conference was the In 
ternational Seminar at 1:30 p.m., Saturday, October 
1, conducted by the IACP Committee on Internation 
al Relations, headed by Lt. Col. Leon Lambert, Que 
bec Provincial Police, Quebec, Canada, and the LACP 
Praining Division, under direction of Col. Russell 
\. Snook. 


Purpose of the Seminar was to orient and assist del- 
egates and guest officials attending from afar, for many 
of whom it was their first LACP Conference, in enjoy- 
ing the full program through participation in all ac- 
tivities of the Conference. A large number of early- 
arriving delegates from Canada and the United States 
also attended to assist in greeting officials trom: 

\ustralia France New Zealand 
Bolivia Ghana 
Brasil 


, e 
Burma 


Nicaragua 
Grenada Philippines 
Puerto Rico 


Somalia 


Greece 
Canal Zone Guatemala 
Guinea Sudan 
Haiti 


Jamaica 


Cevlon 
Colombia Phailand 


Curacao (NWI) 


Dunisia 


Kast Pakistan Japan Purkey 
Kgypt Liberia Venezuela 
Kl Salvador Libya Vietnam 


Finland West Germany 

Speaking on behalf of LACP in extending welcome 
to these delegates and guests were Colonel C. W. 
Woodson, Jr., president of LACP; Police Commission 
er James M. Hepbron, Baltimore, Maryland; Chiel 
Robert V. Murray, Washington, D. C., Conference 
host and Ist vice president of IACP; and Lt. Colonel 
Leon Lambert, who greeted the assemblage in both 
French and English. Equipment for translations 
in French and Spanish was provided throughout the 
Conterence for use of non-English speaking officials. 
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Colonel Russell A. Snook introduced the representa 
tives of each country attending, and Executive Di- 
rector Leroy E. Wike reviewed the schedule of Con- 
ference business sessions and entertainment features 
and extended a cordial invitation to all not only to 
participate in these functions, but also to introduc 
themselves to other officials and enter into the in 
formal 
spirit. 


discussions in the traditional Contlerence 


During the Conference the IACP ‘Training Divi 
sion maintained an “international office” to assist 
in every possible way to make the visit of overseas 
representatives an enjoyable as well as a_ profitable 


one, 


IACP Olficers and the group shown in the photo 
above were guests of the International Cooperation 
Administration at a reception in historic Blair Hous 
Saturday evening, October Ist. 





Hebron, at microphone, wel- 


Commissioner James M. 
comes delegates and guests to the International Seminar. 
At his right is President Woodson, President-Elect Robert 
V. Murray, and Executive Director Leroy E. Wike, fai 
left. 
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President Ecsenhowers Greetings 


Phe Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, President 
ol the United States, visited the 67th Annual Con- 
lerence of the LACP and paid extemporaneous tribute 
to the police forces of the Free World in these words: 


“It is truly a privilege to come here to welcome such 
a body as this, a body that stands for law and order in 
the world, because I understand that there are here 
gathered not only chiefs of police from throughout my 
own country, but from almost 35 others. 


“If this world needs anything more than law and 
order, | would dely anyone here to tell me what it 
is. And Tam quite sure that if we can only get you 
dedication to this concept of law and order and decent 
behavior on the part of humans, if we could have 
this concept practiced in the nations, indeed youn 





Lt. Col. Leon Lambert, Quebec Provincial Police, chair- 
man of the [ACP Committee on International Relations, 
extended greetings to the Seminar in both French and 
English. At his right is President Woodson, and, at 
left, Colonel Russell A. Snook and Commissioner Hepbron. 
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work would be much easier because it is the tensions 


and the problems and the worries created by world 
affairs that I think often lead individuals to conduct 
themselves improperly. 


“My thanks are due not only to the police of my 
own country for the many courtesies and favors they 
have given to me and my party as we have traveled 
throughout this country in past years, but to those 
of other nations which I have visited. Throughout 
all these visits I have never seen a single case of dis- 
courtesy or lack of attention to duty on the part ol 
the police in any one of these countries. My admit 
ation for the discipline that is maintained in thei 
organizations and for the obvious dedication of each 
man to his duty is indeed high 


“So as you go about your work, | would like you to 
know that it is not only someone like myself, who is 
the recipient of so much attention because ol the 
olfice, who appreciates your efforts, but the people ol 
America and olf the nations represented here also 
recognize the value of your work They know the 


difficulties you have 


“T will not again have the opportunity to greet 
such a body as this, but I would not want to go away 
without explaining to you my sincere appreciation. 
| must also call your attention to one police body 
that I have recently seen operating effectively in full 
This is the New York City po- 
lice force, operating under a man—a friend of mine 


force and overtime 


who cannot be here today because of the extraordinary 
burden placed on that lorce—Commissioner Stephen 
Kennedy. According to the records he showed me 
recently, they are working from 12 to 18 hours, seven 
days a week, with all equipment mobilized and even 
men who were on furlough or leave were in many 
instances recalled. So I would personally like to 
thank all of the people here who understand what 
the responsibilities of such a job are, and I myself 
know something about it because I have been on 
these motorcades where you people don’t have very 
easy jobs, and to see you give him a silent salute fon 
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The President of the United States, the Hon. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, addressed the Conference 
Tuesday. 


the way he is working, not only for all of New York 
City, but all the nation, and, indeed, for all treedom 
loving people everywhere. I merely cite his case, 
which may be duplicated in many other instances 
in different ways in all of your cities, for I happen 
to know that he is one who is now, you might say, 
in the dramatic height of his activities and doing a 
very splendid job, as 1 could well testify. 


“So again, to all of you, thank you for inviting me 
here. Good luck to you and may everybody that 
you have caught and found guilty get his proper 


S 


punishment! Just as [ do hope that in every case 


where you apprehend a man and you are doubt 
ful about his guilt you can find real evidence to show 
that he is innocent. ‘That will be something that 
will bring up in the minds of people everywhere the 


value of a true police force.” 


\s the President left the podium he was given a 
rising ovation by the audience. 


The President 3 Message 


COLONEL CHARLES W. WOODSON, JR., supe 
intendent of the Virginia State Police, Richmond, Va., 
who seven years ago was selected by the IACP to 
serve as ils sixth vice president and who in the inte 
vening years as he advanced through the vice-presi 
dencies to president contributed immeasurably to the 
Issociation’s achievements by keen analysis of its 


problems and advocacy of direct, progressive means 
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of solving them, was an impresstwve and efficient pr 
His repo f 


modest 


siding officer at the Conference sessions 
printed below point 
attributes to others much of the credit for the LACP’s 
achievements during his administration. It was, hou 
ever, ltis capable leadership which made the C7 
1959-1960 an outstanding one in LACP history 


concise and to the 


THE PAST 
Phe history of the International 
Chiels of Police has been ably and thoroughly coy 
ered by President John D. Holstwom in his messag 


\ssocialion oO 


to us which appears in our 1959 Yearboo! 
THE PRESEN 


Phe past year has been the most eventlul in the 


long history of our Association. During it, we ex 
perienced our greatest growth and purchased a build 
ing, located at 1319 18th Strect, N. W., here in Wash 


locate 


ington, for $350,000. In it, we expect soon 
our Headquarters, now housed in the Mills Building 
our Field Service and ‘Tratlic Division, now located 


in the Barr Building, and our ‘Training Division 


which will move from the Woodwar« 


Building 


When we move, we will have the great advantage 
ol completely centralized administration and will 


be relieved of an annual rental of 540,000 


Our Association has over 4,200 members from 58 
countries of the Free World. We have 60 employees 
and an annual budget of $677,205 


This year, through our ‘Training Division an 
with the assistance of the International Cooperation 
Administration of the Federal Government, we spon 
sored visits of 442 police chiels, and other high rank 
ing police officials to this country from many of the 
free nations. ‘Through this activity, through th 
creation of our new Research Committee and in 
manv other ways, I feel very strongly that we are truly 
fulfilling our responsibilities to the people of the 


world. ‘Today, it is gratifying to see the young men 


of integrity and ability choosing to cast their lo 


with law enlorcement. 


Under the able leadership of our Executive Secr 
tary, Leroy E. Wike, who also edits our most informa 
live publications, The Police Chief and our annual 
Yearbooks, our Headquarters Staff continues its out 


standing service. 


Equally effective in its field of contributing to ove! 
all efficiency of world police organizations is out 
Field Service and Tratfic Division, which is guided 
by the wisdom, experience and initiative of its D1 
rector, Ray Ashworth. 


Contributing immeasurably to the continuance ol 
world peace through the mutual exchange of ideas, 


opinions and experiences among police officials ol 
the Free World, is our Training Division, at the 
head of which Director Russell A. Snook continues 


to perform services of a remarkable nature 
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FAUROT FINGER PRINT MAGNIFIER NO. 
424F — The only existing magnifier that 
contains triple element spherical and chro- 
matic corrected lenses. This provides a large 
flat field, freedom from distortion, brilliance 
of illumination, and eliminates fringe color 
or shading. 


4oncPn 


This 4%2 power lens magnifier with 
focusing mount is easily raised and 
lowered to allow individual accom- 
modation. 

The specially machined Faurot 
Magnifier base holds the discs 
rigidly at the proper focal distance. 
Both the Faurot Magnifier and the 
discontinued Spencer Magnifier will 
accommodate the following Faurot 
manufactured discs—Henry, Battley, 
combined Henry-Battley, and the 
new Cataldo disc. 






@ NO DISTORTION 
@ NO FRINGE COLOR 
e NO SHADING 


FINGER 
PRINTS 





FAUROT NO. 838 COMBINATION FILING CAB- 
INET—FINGER PRINT TAKING UNIT — A filing 
cabinet ideally suited for the taking and the classifi- 
cation of finger prints and the storing of finger print 
material (supplies). Attached to the top surface of 
this unit is the Faurot standard chromed-brass Card 
Holder and a 6”x12” Metal Ink Slab. This unit is 
further equipped with an Ink Roller with Chromed- 
Brass Handle, Faurot Finger Print Ink and Ink 
Cleaner. The right hand section is a storage section 
divided by three adjustable shelves. The two bottom 
drawers of the left hand section can be adapted to 
any 8x8 filing arrangement including standard 
finger print cards.The two top drawers will hold over 
3,000 cards each, either 3” x 5” or 4” x 6”. 

This steel constructed unit is designed for heavy duty 
work. A lock protects your file. 

This combination Filing Cabinet and Finger Print 
Unit is ideal for a small department or the identifica- 
tion section of a larger organization. 


For further information on these and many 
other Faurot products write to: 


FAUROT, INC. 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 
Detection & Identification Equipment 


FINGER PRINT 
SUPPLIES 
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mm TRIANGLE for TAKING- 
CLASSIFYING - 
COMPARING 

































FAUROT NO. 449 FINGER 
PRINT COMPARATOR-—A com- 
pact, completely portable com- 
parator ideal for comparing 
Finger Prints, handwriting, or 
other evidence on a flat surface. 


The evidence to be compared is 
simply inserted into the upper 
section of the comparator and is 
projected in natural position, 
over 30 times magnified, on to 
the image screen. The inserted 
evidence is automatically in fo- 
cus due to the fixed lens ar- 
rangement. The hood shields the 
field of vision and prevents light 
distortion. 

Outstanding features include 
quality anastigmatic triplet lens 
and no moving parts. The foot 
pedal controls the light in the 
comparator. 


Weight 17 Ibs 
Dimensions 1642” x 142” x 10%” 








Faurot Index Guide 
Sets are available to 
accommodate files of 
any size and are pre- 
arranged in their 
proper sequence ac- 
cording to the Henry 
System of classifica- 
tion using the latest 
F.B.1. extensions where 
necessary. 











On behalf of all the members of the Association, 
I express to each of these three devoted gentlemen 
and their staffs, the Board of Officers, the Executive 
Committee and the officers of the Association, oun 
genuine gratitude and appreciation for jobs which 
have indeed been very well and exceptionally done. 


THE FUTURE 
As we lace the years ahead, which not even the most 
optimistic of us could term anything but fraught with 
peril, let us solemnly pledge that we will strive to 
rise to the occasions we shall face, shoulder the re- 
sponsibilities we must assume and do all in our power 
that we may: 


I. Leave no stone unturned in our constant search 
lor new and broad avenues of public service. 


2. Be ever alert to take the utmost advantage ol 
new technical advances which can benefit our pro 
fession. 


ry 


3. Endeavor constantly to elevate the standards, 
procedures and ethics applicable to the profession ol 
law enforcement throughout the world. 


t. Give our people honest, courteous and efficient 
enforcement of the law. 


5. March along arm-in-arm with law enforcement 
officers of all free nations, presenting a solid bulwark 
against crime in all its forms. 

6. Accept fearlessly the responsibilities which Des- 
tiny will thrust upon us. 

Ours is an honorable profession and one which 
has an impressive future. 

Our past and present achievements are a record ol 
what has occurred and presents each of us with a 
distinct challenge for the future. 


Evanston, Int.—Robert H. Reeder has been ap- 
pointedto the staff of Northwestern University Traf 
fic Instittite, assigned to training programs and _ re- 
search projects on traffic laws and traffic courts. 
He was research assistant with the Kansas Legislative 
Council before joining the Institute staff. 
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In this “double ex posure” President Wood 
son accepts from Fred Roff, Jr., president 
of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms, the Ired A 
Roff Outstanding Achievement Award, al 
left: and from immediate Past President 
Alfred T. Smalley, at right, the Certificate 
of Service and gold badge of [ACP Pas 
President. During 1960-61 Colonel Wood 
son will be the “junior” past president 
serving on the IACP Board of Office 
throughout the year and permanently o) 
the LACP Executive Committee 


The Nominating Committee 


Holding an almost record-breaking-long 
on Wednesday, October 5th, the Nominating Com 
mittee gave careful consideration to the various as 


SCSSLOI 





pirants and/or their sponsors for the office of Sixth 
Photographed above are, seated | 
Leonard, Detroit, 


Vice President. 
to r., Past Presidents Donald $ 
Mich. (1941-1942); Andrew J. Kavanaugh, Wilming 
ton, Del. (1935-36); Peter J]. Siccardi, Hackensack, 
N. J. (1934-35); George Reyer, New Orleans, La 
(1937-38); and Michael F. Morrissey, Chicago, III 
(1943-44). 


Standing, |. to r., Past Presidents George A. Otle 
wis, Chicago, Il. (1956-57); Emile E. 
Ridge, N. J. (1951-52); Walter F. Anderson, Raleigh, 
N. C. (1950-51); Walter E. Headley, Jr., Miami, Fla 
\ustin, 


Bugnon, Wood 


(1955-56); Colonel Homer E. Garrison, | 
Tex. (1948-49), and Alfred T. Smalley, Highland Park, 
N. J. (1958-59). Also attending but not present when 
above photo was taken: Past President John D. Hol 


strom, Berkeley, Calif. (1957-58) 
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OUTBOUND 


TM SYSTEM 


provides traffic-actuated signal 


control for «: sae 
automatically ... for less money 


The TRAFF-O-MATIC® TM SYSTEM is a traffic-actuated, 3-offset, 3-cycle length 
system that provides a low cost method of arterial signal control. It responds to 
actual traffic changes without time clocks ..... without program drums. 


Continuously and automatically the TM System seeks and selects the most favor- 
able offset and cycle length combination based on the relative volume levels of 
two sampled directions of traffic flow. Operating adjustments are made without 
tools. Circuitry and component construction incorporate the latest design tech- 
niques for maximum service and ease of maintenance. 


A TRATY-0-MATICS 

TRAFF-O-MATIC MASTER MODEL TM-1 maintains continuous 

inbound-outbound volume comparison . . . automatically selects 

one of three offsets to best serve traffic flow, in addition to 
free operation at low volumes. 


20) TRAFF-O-MATIC COORDINATING UNIT MODEL TM-21, one 
with each local semi-actuated controller, interprets Master's off- 


set instructions . . . easy knob adjustment of three offsets . . . 
each offset can be assigned an individual background cycle 
length. 
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Sampling Detectors 
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AUTOMATIC SIGNAL DIVISION 


EASTERN INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 
NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 


iy 









CONGRATULATIONS from Reliving General Chairman 
P. FF. Thompson, South Carolina, to newly elected 
General Chairman of the LACP State and Provincial 
Section, Col. Hugh H. 
of the Missouri State Highway Patrol, Jefferson City, 
Vissouri, 


Waggoner, superintendent 


Resolutions Adopted 


Busy sessions were held by the Resolutions Commit 
tee throughout the Conterence, preparing its report 
of recommended resolutions for consideration of the 
delegates at the ‘Thursday business session. President 
Woodson appointed the following members of this 
Committee: Chief Stanley R. Schrotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, chairman; Chief Harold) Anderson, Norfolk, 
Va.; Chief Bernard C. Brannon, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Chief Herbert ‘T. Jenkins, Atlanta, Ga.; Inspector 
Jeptha S. Rogers, FBI, Washington, D. C.; Chiel 
Jumes M. Slavin, Kalamazoo, Mich.; and Chief Mat 
vin Driver, Allen Park, Mich. 


POLICY AND GUIDANCE RESOLUTIONS 


Services to Motorists on Controlled-Access High- 
ways. This resolution was considered by the Execu 
tive Committee and adopted for referral to the [ACP 
membership as a policy guidance measure only. The 


resolution urges TIACP members faced with decision 
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ol which 
highways are properly police functions “to reiterate 
that police are charged with the protection of life 
and property and the enforcement of law, and that 
services and assistance to motorists on controlled ac 
cess highways does not include work ordinarily donc 


by mechanics, maintenance personnel, tow trucks o 
others. For persons whose vehicle is disabled the r 
sponsibility of the police generally is limited to ob 
taining lor the motorist the services ol persons who 


ordinarily perform them.” 


Policy and guidance resolutions adopted by th 


Conlerence were: 


Auto Theft. (1) Favored the continued, vigorous 
prosecution of violators of local auto thelt statutes and 
of the Federal Interstate ‘Transportation of Stolen Mo 
tor Vehicle Statute, and (2) Believing that a delinit 
factor in the misguided leniency often shown to juve 
niles is caused by the unfortunate and false labeling ol 


the crime as “joyriding,” which term falsely conjures 


in the mind something less than theft, and it being in 
the best interests of law enforcement, prosecuting au 
thorities and the courts to deal realistically and vigor 


ously with juveniles who persist in this crime and not 


treat the offense as if it were a boyish prank—opposec 


the term “joyriding” as an excuse for car theft 
Windshield and Window Stickers. Recomiended 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission that its On 
der Ex Parte No. MC-40, Subsection (c) dated No 
vember 24, 1959, be amended to read: ‘(c) Use ol 
vision-reducing matter. On and alter July 1, 1961, no 


motor vehicle may be operated with any label, sticke1 
decalcomania, or other vision-reducing matter covet 
ing any portion, of its windshield or windows at either 
side of the driver's compartment, except that stickers 
required by law in the State or States in which th¢ 
title or certificate of ownership is registered may bi 
affixed at the bottom of the windshield provided no 
portion of a sticker extends more than 3 inches from 
(The ICC Orde 


indicating compliance 


the bottom of such windshield.’ 
presently excepts one sticke1 
with the official mechanical inspection requirements 
by the state in which the title or certificate of owne) 
ship is registered.) 


Automobile Certificate of Title Laws. 
posals in some jurisdictions to include in an automo 


Noting pro 


bile Certificate of Title law the wording, “A certifi 
cate of Title issued by the Department shall be con 
clusive evidence of the facts appearing thereon 
Opposed this language as being inimical to good 
law enforcement and proposed that the words “prima 
lacie’ be used in place of the word “conclusive 


Cooperation with Local Boy Scout Councils. \v 
recognition of Scouting’s contribution to the training 
of youth 
Boy Scout councils in all appropriate ways, including 


urged continued cooperation with local 


actual sponsorship of Scout units where practical 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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The suspect had an orange mustache. This 
is hard to identify in a black-and-white 
picture. But the witness was unmistak- 
ably sure when she saw his photograph 
in color. 

Color identifies—it jogs the memory. 
It pins down a suspect’s natural look. 

A florid birthmark shows up. Steely 
gray eyes come to life. Hair shows its 
true color. 

Color completes the picture. 

Look who’s using color for identifica- 
tion these days: The Nassau County 
Police Department, Mineola, Long Island, 
New York; the Winston-Salem Police De- 
partment, Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina; The Atomic Energy Commission 

and scores of others. Color’s practical 
for them and practical for you. 

The film to use is Kodak Ektacolor 
Film. It gives you color negatives. Then 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. 





direct from your Ektacolor negative, you 
get color prints. In any quantity. Any size. 

Black-and-white prints, or enlarge- 
ments, too, can be made from the same 
color negative. 

And if you want to project your pic- 
ture, in the courtroom, or in place of a 
line-up, you can make 2 x 2 color trans- 
parencies from the same color negatives. 

Kodak Ektacolor Film comes in stand- 
ard sheet sizes. 35mm and roll-film cam- 
eras use Kodacolor Film. Your color 
prints are made on Kodak Ektacolor 
Paper. Your black-and-white prints are 
made on Kodak Panalure Paper. And 
Kodak Ektacolor Print Film is used for 
making transparencies. 

All these materials can be handled by 
you in your present darkroom. 

Color completes the picture. Make 
use of it! 











Here! 
the Fast-stepping, 


Functional 
61 
CHEVROLET 
POLICE CAR! 


Now, we aren’t*about to pretend 
that we built the ’61 Chevrolet 
solely for police work. But you'd 
almost think we did, once you look 
at the spec sheet. 

Chevy’s shorter, narrower outside 
dimensions make it a natural for 
weaving through traffic or parking. 


Yet it gives you more room inside 
where you want more room. Easy- 
chair seats (as much as 10 percent 
higher) are just right for the see- 
ing and sitting; keep you fresh and 
alert trip after trip. Door openings 
as much as 6 inches wider make it 
a cinch to slide in and out of your 
Chevrolet fast. And there’s gener- 
ous head room in all models. You'll 
find ample load space for first aid 
and emergency equipment — what 
with its deep-well shape (the floor’s 
recessed more than a half-foot) and 
easy bumper-level access (loading 
height is down as much as 10% 
inches) . 

Now as for Chevy’s power teams: 
even more vigorous for 1961! 
Eight robust engines from an eco- 
nomical 135-horsepower “6” clear 





up to a 350-horsepower special V8 
. .. five transmissions. Take your 
choice. It’s the longest list of engine- 
transmission teams in the husiness 
from which to tailor your car to 
its duties. And every engine, every 
transmission has established a repu- 
tation for lusty, long-lived per- 
formance through millions of miles. 

Here’s all we ask of you: that 
you check out this *61 Chevrolet 
at your dealer’s. Sedans and wagons 
—look them all over. Spend some 
time with the specifications and the 
list of heavy-duty options. You'll 
see for yourself... . Chevrolet Divi- 


sion of General Motors, Detroit 2, 


Michigan. 
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NEW “61 
» CHEVY CORVAIR— 


built to save 
department money 
in its 
own special way 


Not every police-car job calls for 
hundreds of snorting horsepower, 
as you well know. Plainclothes de- 
tective work, say, or the duties 
your Policewoman Division han- 
dles. Or routine urban patrolling 





or Youth Bureau work or accident 
investigation or traffic control— 
but you name it. 

And that’s where Corvair comes 
in. To begin with, it costs less than 
conventional cars, and this year 
Corvair offers greater economy, 
too, thanks to refinements in its 
145-cubic-inch rear engine. There’s 
quicker cold start warmup, for ex- 
ample, that starts saving gas soon- 
er. There’s also a 14-gallon fuel 
tank for longer range driving. Up- 
front cargo capacity in coupes and 
sedans has been boosted by nearly 
12%, too. And, of course, Corvair 
delivers those extra savings: no 
antifreeze or radiator repair costs, 
for instance. All because of that 
thrifty 80-horsepower air-cooled 





rear engine which also gives Corvair 
its remarkable traction. (As an 
extra-cost option, you can choose 
a 98-horsepower version.) And 
Corvair still has its smooth 4-wheel 
independent-suspension ride. 

So review your department’s 
police-car needs. We’re pretty cer- 
tain you'll find many jobs Corvair 
can handle neatly. Then review 
Corvair—coupes, sedans and 
wagons—at your Chevrolet 
dealer’s.‘Chances are you'll be as 
enthusiastic about this car as we 
are. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 


For 
Economical 
Transportation 


y corvair / 














Superimposed Police Review Boards 


Opposing Establishment of Superimposed Police Re- 
view Boards. Because ol widespread activity of a few 
national organizations to have citizen review boards 
or commissions created throughout the country, and 
since this appears to be an abrogation of powers ol 
duly constituted arms of government which in eflect 
would further hamper efficient law enforcement, the 
full text of resolution on this subject is given here. 


Wuereas, the law enforcement agencies of our land 

Federal, state, county and municipal—are arms ol 
the Executive Branch of their respective governments 
and are subject to the law and regulations providing 
lor their creation and operation; and 


Wuereas, the members of such law enforcement 
agencies are subject to compliance with the criminal 
and civil laws of the land and of the laws and depart- 
mental regulations of their respective levels of gov- 
ernment in all) matters pertaining to the exercise 
of their policing powers and in the manner in which 
they individually conduct themselves in’ the pertor- 
mance of duty; and 


WuekEAS, an aggrieved citizen and especially one 
believing his rights and liberties under the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the land have been violated or abused 
by law enforcement personnel has recourse to the 
existing, established and tested civil and criminal pro- 
cesses of justice, through private law suit, through 
prosecuting officials, grand juries, the resources of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and the power 
ful and diligent news media always alert for such mis- 
conduct; and 


WHEREAS, any attempt of private groups to super 
impose a police practice review board, commission, 
body or fact finding group foreign to and departing 
from the duly constituted, existing and orderly pro 
cesses of law and traditionally proven remedies of 
the individual lends itself to the impairment of gov 
ernment through — vigilantism injustice, 
through the harassment, weakening and usurpation o! 


inviting 


the legally constituted and vested administration of 
law enforcement personnel, all to the great detriment 
of elficient police performance; and 


Wuereas, such artificial and ill-conceived private 
groups taking upon themselves the right and powe1 
already delegated to existing institutions of govern 
ment could effect no conceivable good not far out- 
weighed by the assault they constitute on existing 
due processes of law and consequent disservice to el 
ficient law enforcement and harm to the citizens of 
the land who must depend upon their policing agen 
cies for the protection of life, limb, property and foi 
the maintenance of an orderly society; now therefore 


Bre Ir Resotven, that the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police convened this 6th day of October, 
1960, do hereby announce and record its unequivocal 
and vigorous Opposition to and rejection of the crea- 
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tion and existence of such so-called police practice 
review boards, commissions, groups or bodies, by 
whatsoever name or tithe, which tend to or would 
result in the impairment of law enforcement through 
the exercising of the powers of investigation, hearings 
and expressions of judgment in abrogation of and 
inconsistent with existing safeguards abundantly pres 
ent under our existing due processes of law. 


Resolutions Pertaining to Traffic 

Police Operational Problems in Highway Design. 
Noting that highways are being designed and con 
structed without due consideration to police opera 
tional problems and that the American Association of 
State Highway Officials has stated that “the states 
stand ready at all times to cooperate and confer with 
the various police departments when requested” 
urged TIACP members to contact and consult) with 
highway design engineers regarding the design or re 
design of highways planned for or existing in thei 
respective areas for the purpose of bringing police 
highway operational problems to the attention of the 
design engineers for the ultimate climination or cot 
rection of design faults which create such problems, 
and for the possible inclusion in the design of such 
standards as the police official deems necessary 


Pursuit of Vehicles at Exceptional Speeds. Rea 
firmed its (IACP) conviction that any action required 
for the sufficient accomplishment of the objective to 
preserve the peace and defend the public welfare 
against the lawless, often requiring the immediate ap 
prehension of the lawless by means of pursuit at ex 
ceptional speeds, is entirely justified on the basis ol 
law enlorcement’s primary responsibility to society; 
and recommended elfective action by the several stat 
legislatures to provide adequate penalties against 
those who purposely attempt to avoid apprehension 
by driving at high speeds. 

Recommended Legislation Pertaining to School 
Buses. Noting a decided lack of uniformity with 
respect to school bus laws in the several states, urged 
appropriate amendment and revision of the pertinent 
provisions of the Uniform Vehicle Code relating to 
vehiculan stops when approaching a stopped school 
bus which will: 

(1) Require all vehicles to stop when approaching 
a stopped school bus from either direction when the 
red warning signals upon the bus are flashing, whethen 
the stop is in a business or residence district or else 
where; 

(2) Authorize and require the operator of a school 
bus to actuate the red warning signals upon the bus 
when stopping to receive or discharge school chil 
dren, whether or not it be necessary to cross a road 
way or highway to board or alight from the bus, and 
when stopping in case of any type of emergency; 

(3) Exempt from the duty to stop for such a 
stopped school bus flashing its red warning lights 
only that vehicular traffic 
roadway of a divided highway; 


moving upon another 
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HOMICIDE IN AN URBAN COMMUNITY. 
By Robert C. Bensing and Oliver Schroeder, 
Jr., both of Western Reserve Univ. A study 
in depth of an ancient crime in a modern 
setting. The community under the micro- 
scope—Greater Cleveland. The time pe- 
riod—seven years. Number of homicides 
662. What human incidents lead to kill- 
ings? What social environments breed hom- 
icides? Are negroes and whites given equal 
protection of the law? This book answers 
your thousand and one questions on the 
legal and social facts of homicide. Photo- 
graphs, maps, tables, and graphs present 
the raw facts of murder in a typical north- 
ern, urban, industrial area. Pub. Sept. ’60, 
208 pp., 78 il., 84 tables, $8.75. 


LEADERSHIP FOR THE POLICE SUPERVISOR. By Clifford 
L. Scott and Bill Garrett, both of Military Police Corps, United 
States Army. Colonel Scott offers no mysterious formula for 
the discovery of leaders—no panacea for their development. What 
he does offer is a neat package of leadership principles in one 


small, easy-to-read, comfortable book. There 
charts to confuse. No mumbo-jumbo. No “do 
directions either. This is an overview 


practices of leadership as they pertain to the patrolman, sergeant, 
lieutenant, captain, inspector, and chief. Delightfully and humor- 
Bill Garrett. Pub. 
$7.50. 


ously illustrated with drawings by Artist 
60, 212 pp., 67 il., (Police Science Series), 





MODERN RETAIL SECURITY. THE 


By S. J. Curtis, The J. L. Hudson 
Co., Detroit, Mich. As one reader 
so aptly put it MODERN RE- 
TAIL SECURITY is the first real- 


ly new idea for increasing store trail 
in the short period from December 
1, 1957, to January 29, 1958. What 
the difference between a 
useful citizen and a murderer? To 
answer i 
Reinhardt explored every facet of 
this strangly marked personality. 
unrealistic nature of Stark- 


profits since the innovation of self- 
service.” It fairly crackles with 


creative ideas for career men and makes 


women in public and private law 
enforcement. LEighty-eight actual 
case histories from the files of re- 
tail stores across the country illus- 


trate some of the problems of store The 


theft. Includes a detailed descrip- 
tion of just how to set up and oper- 
ate a security organization with 
complete job descriptions for each 
staff member. Pub. Sept. ’60, 1160 
pp., 20 il., $25.00. 


CHARLES C THOMAS °* PUBLISHER 301-327 East Lawrence Avenue SPRINGFIELD * ILLINOIS 
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the principles and 


MURDEROUS TRAIL OF 
CHARLES STARKWEATHER. By 
James J. Reinhardt, Univ. Nebras- 
ka. Few Americans have forgotten 
Charles Starkweather’s murderous 


weather’s thinking about himself 
and the world around him shed new tively cope with his daily duties. 
light on the complex problems fac- 
ing those who deal day after day 
with the potential killer in modern 
society. 
1 





BASIC POLICE REPORT WRITING. By 
Allen Z. Gammage, Sacramento State Col- 
lege. Written in easy-to-read, conversa- 
tional style, this comprehensive text offers 
help to police practitioner, student, training 
officer, and administrator alike. Introduc- 
tory chapters acquaint the reader with the 
purposes, values, and principles involved in 
the preparation of basic police reports. 
Part II is a concise guide to improved word 
usage, spelling, capitalizations, abbrevia- 
tions, sentence structure, and paragraphing. 
In a final section Dr. Gammage deals with 
form preparation, establishing national 
standards against which to evaluate pre- 
vailing practices. Pub. Feb. ’60 (Police 
Series). 
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STOPPING VEHICLES AND OCCUPANT CONTROL. By Beryl 
Langford, Michigan State Univ., Robert Sheehan, Northeastern 
Univ., Thomas F. Lobkovich, General Motors Corp., and Paul 
J. Watson, U. S. Treasury Dept. Whether a police officer stops 
John Q. Public or the Dillinger of the day, he has a distinct ad- 
vantage if he follows the basic priciples presented here. Every 
detail has been included so that the officer will be confronted by 
no situation with which he is not thoroughly familiar through 
training. Approximately sixty police officers lose their lives 
each year in the performance of duty. The authors belive that 
this book will be a worthwhile endeavor if it is influential in 


saving the life of just one police officer. That police officer 
might be you, Pub. Se pt. 60, 104 pp., 67 . $5.00. 











COMBAT SHOOTING FOR POLICE. By 
Paul B. Weston, New York City Police 
Dept. (vet.). Chief Weston tackles the 
massive problem of learning how to shoot 
when the chips are down—when life itself 

at stake. He outlines a plan of practice 

iranteed to develop top marksmanship 
in a limited number of weeks of practice. 
Ability with a gun is keyed to the “this is 
youw life” needs of police officers. Funda- 
mental principles of grip, sights, aim, and 
trigger pressure are summarized. High- 
lighted throughout by action-packed photo- 
graphs and drawings. Reproduced in a size 
large enough to insure viewing ease and no 
loss of detail. Pub. Oct. ’60, 224 pp., 103 
il., (Police Science Series), $7.50. 










are no_ involved 
this or do that” 












POLICE OPERATIONS: Policies 


and Procedures. Py John P. Ken- 
ney, Univ. So. California, and John 
B. Williams, Los Angeles State 
eleven victims sacrificed College. The authors, professional 
police educators and trained police- 
men, pool their vast experience and 
that of their students of more than 
this question Professor a decade to present a workable op- 
erational police manual. Provides 
the working policeman with guide- 
lines by which he may more effec- 


Principal sections cover police pol- 
icies, procedures, and organization. 


Pub. Sept. ’60, 192 pp., 22 Pub. Nov. ’60, 276 pp., $7.50. 


(Police Science Series), $5.75. 





















(1) Define clearly and adequately the terms “sep- 
arate roadway” and “divided highway” as they may 
be employed in this sole exemption, and 

(5) Require that red warning lights on a stopped 
school bus be visible from the front and rear of the 
bus except when stopped upon a divided highway, 
in which case the operator of the school bus shall be 
required not to actuate the flashing of the set of red 
warning lights visible to the front of the bus. 

Apprehension of Hit-Run Drivers. Noting increas- 
ing success in detection and apprehension of hit-and- 
run violators in the state of North Dakota and the 
county and city of Denver, Colorado, whereby enforce- 
ment officers issue a “damaged-car release sticker” 
for the windshield of each motor vehicle involved 
in a traffic accident where the vehicle has been prop- 
erly reported as being so involved and requiring per- 
sons cngaged in the repair and storage of motor ve- 
hicles to report any damaged vehicle brought to them 
lor any type of repairs and not bearing such a sticke 

recommended that the National Committee on Uni 
form Traffic Laws and Ordinances consider amend- 
ment of the Uniform Vehicle Code to require adher- 
ence to a damaged car release sticker plan similar to 
that described above. 


Exhaust System Devices Used to Elude Apprehen- 
sion. Noting that numerous lawbreakers in the United 
States are equipping their motor vehicles with exhaust 
system devices to emit noxious and dangerous smoke 
screens and create loud and distracting explosions in 
connection therewith in order to evade apprehension 
by police olficers—recommended that the National 
Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances 
amend the Uniform Vehicle Code to provide that it 
shall be a criminal offense for other than law enforce- 
ment agencies to equip, operate, or be in possession 
of any motor vehicle containing any such device, o1 
to use such a device. 


Motorized Scooters, Carts, Etc. Noting that motor 
scooters, carts and other motorized vehicles are being 
commercialized for use by youngsters unable to legally 
secure a legitimate driver's license, and that due to 
lack of maturity, experience and judgment, children 
do not belong rightfully in motorized racing where 
some twin-engine vehicles are capable of speeds in 
excess of sixty miles an hour and tragic accidental 
deaths have already occurred in this sport, coupled 
with the imminent possibility of a local tragedy— 
declared that the IACP does not encourage, endorse, 
support or extol the furtherance of the use of motor- 
ized vehicles by youngsters or other unlicensed drivers 
and conscientiously suggested that all parents critically 
evaluate the dangers and possible coisequences of 
this new development, especially in competitive use, 
before encouraging participation by their children. 

Occupational-Restricted or Hardship Driver Licenses. 


Opposed the adoption of legislation providing fo 
occupation-restricted or hardship driver licenses, in 


Nm 
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view of difficulty of enforcement and control and 
the fact that the securing of a driver license is de 
pendent upon the applicant knowing the limitations 
of his license and that the license is subject to sus 
pension or revocation when conviction of certain 
hazardous offenses ensues. 


Exemption of Juvenile Traffic Violators from Point 
System. Noting that the “Point-System” used as a 
basis for assessment of driver's license suspension and 
revocation has been found to be a valuable deterrent 
force in traffic law enforcement, and that juvenile 
offenders guilty of an offense and often penalized by 
Juvenile Court are not usually recorded as having 
been “convicted” of an offense, preventing the Secre 
tary of State or the Motor Vehicle Administrators 
from charging pgyints against the juvenile and thus 
giving unequitahle treatment of juvenile offenders 
who may be more easily deterred and could profit 
most by driver improvement hearings and other 
services of the driver license authority—requested 
the legislatures of the several states and other affected 
authorities to rectify this unequitable and unsal 
condition by permitting the same point assessment, 
accumulation, and subsequent results for juvenil 
traffic law offenders as presently prevails for adult 


olfenders. 


Requiring Reports of Visual Inadequacy for Drives 
Licenses. Urged the governors. and legislators of the 
lifty states to press for the enactment of laws that shall 
(1) require all physicians and optometrists in thei 
respective states to report patients with degrees of vis 
ual inadequacy limiting their capacity for safe driving 
to the state driver licensing authority, and (2) make 
such’ a report, from a licensed physician or optome 
trist grounds for temporary suspension of the operat 
ors or chaulfeur’s license of such person until th 
driver license authority conducts a re-examination 
of such person to determine his qualifications to 
retain such license. 


Realistic Speed Limits on Certain Highways. Vind 
ing a need for realistic speed limits on the Interstat¢ 
System of Highways and other controlled-access high 
ways, based upon scientific traffic engineering studies 
and the experience and recommendations of quali 
fied police officials (not less than 50, 60 and 70 miles 
per hour in mountainous, rolling and flat topography, 
respectively, and not less than 50 miles per hour in 
urban areas) urged IACP members to contact rep 
resentatives of the various agencies having authority 
to establish speed limits on the Interstate System 
of Highways and other controlled-access highways 
in their respective juridictions for the purpose of 
recommending the establishment of realistic and 
adequate speed limits thereon. 


Police Patroling of Controlled-Access Highways. 
Requested the American Association of State High 
way Officials to use the report on Police Supervision 
of Controlled-Highways, as adopted by. the IACP 
Traffic Committee, as a basis for any suggestions and 
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SAVE with 


Winchester-Western components on the range 


BE SUR Evie 


Winchester and Western Factory Loads when on duty 


Handloading ammunition cuts practice Costs 
bone deep. Use precision-made Winchester- 
Western components and assure yourself of 
an extra measure of high score accuracy. The 
reason is simple. All Winchester-Western 
components — powder, cases, primers and 
bullets—are identical in every respect with 
those used in Winchester and Western fac- 


tory loads. And that means just one thing: 





You get the finest quality, most accurate 
handloads possible. 

But when on duty, we strongly urge you to 
load with Winchester and Western factory 
loads. Exhaustive tests of every new batch 
assure protection which every law enforce- 
ment officer needs and deserves. They'll 
never let you down in a tough spot; we've 


made sure of that. 
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AMONG THE Honors awarded President-elect Ro 
bert V. Murray at the closing session of the Contei 
ence was a plaque of appreciation from members 
of the Metropolitan Police Department, Washington, 
D. C., presented by the most recent police recruit, 
Gerald K. Bush. 


recommendations it may make as regards police patrol- 
ing of controlled-access highways; and requested the 
AASHO to continue to maintain close liaison with 
the ‘Traffic Committee on matters pertaining to po 
lice patroling of controlled-access highways so that 
\ASHO may have the benefit of future progress ol 
such committee in this field. 


COMMENDATION AND APPRECIATION 


In addition to the foregoing resolutions, the Con 
ference adopted 12 resolutions expressing commenda 
tion and/or appreciation, as follows: 


‘THe PResipENT OF THE UNtrep States, The Honon 
able Dwight D. Eisenhower—for signally honoring 
the police profession by personally appearing before 
and addressing the 67th Annual Conference of the 


FACP. 


J. EoGar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation—lor his contributions to America’s 
law enforcement profession and to the cause of demo 
cratic justice unparalleled in this nation’s history and 
pledging to him the IACP’s deep and undying grati 
tude and continued, unwavering support. 
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COLONEL CHARLES W. Woopson, JR., President of 
the LACP—for the capable, earnest and exemplary 
manner in which he performed the duties of his of 
fice during the past year, bringing credit and hono 
to the name of the LACP. 

Curr Robert V. Murray, Members of his Depart 
ment, Other Officials and Citizens of Washington 
D. C., and its Environs—for the personal interest, e 


1 
thusiasm and effort that contributed so greatly to the 
success of the 67th Annual IACP Conference 


CAPrain P. F. THomMpson, General Chairman of the 
LACP State and Provincial Police Section—tlor his 
professional and capable leadership of this Section 
s in its his 


through one of the most productive yea 


tory. 


QuINN TAMM, Assistant Director of the FBI—for his 
exemplary, outstanding, devoted and selfless service 
as liaison representative of the FBI and member ol 
the LACP Executive Committee which in no smal 
measure has contributed to the steady progress of 


the Association over the years. 


Cur Dan S. C. Lit, and Members of the Hono 
lulu, Hawaii, Police Choral Group—for the spirit 
which prompted their coming to Washington, D. ¢ 
to convey greetings of the 50th State to her 49 sister 
states and to pay tribute to members of the LACP, ex 
pressing to all police chiefs and their wives the Aloha 
spirit of Hawaii, and for their excellent conduct 
and salesmanship as truly devoted representatives of 
Hawaii. 


W. P.o (Wuirry) Henpry, of Culver City, Calil 

for his unfailing loyalty, consistent courtesy and 
cordiality to all members visiting MGM = Studios at 
Culver City, Calif., and expressing sincere hopes fo1 
a speedy recovery from the illness which prevented 
his attending the Conference. 


INSURANCE INSTITUTE FOR HiGHway SArEry—lor its 
magnanimous support, both past and present, of [ACP 
traflic activities, and extending carnest good wishes 


for the inevitably growing future of the Institut 


Esso SAFETY FOUNDATION—lor its continuil linan 


Ig 
cial and moral support of the traffic work of TACP 
enabling the Association to expand and increase the 


effectiveness of its services 


AUTOMOTIVE SAFETY FOUNDATION—Tlor its 25 years ol 
generous financial and moral support and invaluable 
counsel making possible services in the police field 
and in the nation that would not otherwise have been 
possible, immeasurable services which have had a 
measurable beneficial effect upon the lives and wel 
fare of the people of the United States 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA—fo1 
its generous grant of funds in support of the impor 
tant activities of the IACP Field Service Division dw 
ing its first year and for the confidence thus expressed 
in the future potentialities of the field service work 


of the TACP. 
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SEARCH Latent Finger Print Powder 


A NEW LATENT SPRAY POWDER! SURPASSES THE : WY) \ 
BOTTLE AND BRUSH METHOD <4 . 
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ALL GRADES OF POWDERS ARE PHOTOGENIC. NO FILTERS ARE NEEDED. 


Press the valve button and spray any areo or 
: object. Quicker, cleaner and better than the 
old method. Clue-Spray brings out the latent 


prints which can be lifted or photographed. 


Clue-Spr 
sega? 





BUY SEPARATELY OR IN 
KITS WITH LATENT SWEEP- 
ER BRUSHES AND LIFTERS. 





PRICES: Put up in 6-oz. aero- 
sol Spray Cans 


$4.75 per large 6-oz. can 





B-1 CLUE-SPRAY BLACK POWDER FOR LIGHT SURFACES Use on papers, magazines, labels, cardboard, 
painted wood, tissue paper, etc. 
B-2 CLUE-SPRAY SILVER POWDER FOR DARK SURFACES Window glass, tumblers, china, enamel file 
cabinets, copper, steel, tin cans & drums. 
B-3 CLUE-SPRAY WHITE POWDER FOR DARK SURFACES Transparent surfaces, tumblers, bakelite, black 
plastic, dark filing cabinets. 
B-4 CLUE-SPRAY GOLD POWDER FOR LIGHT SURFACES Transparent glass & plastics, china, aluminum 
& tin articles, cellophane. 
} B-5 CLUE-SPRAY RED POWDER FOR LIGHT SURFACES Use on white writing paper, cardboard contain- 
ers, decalcomanias, bottles, curved surfaces. 
B-6 CLUE-SPRAY SAFECRACKER POWDER _- FOR METALS Excellent for safes, lockers, gun metals. 
B-7 CLUE-SPRAY COPPER POWDER For unpainted aluminum & tin surfaces. 
B-8 CLUE-SPRAY YELLOW POWDER For chinaware and marble 
B-14 FLUORESCENT CLUE-SPRAY LATENT POWDER Price per 6 oz. aerosol can $5.25 
Latent finger prints can be spotted quickly with this ultraviolet reacting finger powder. This is a dual 


purpose powder which can be used with or without a black light. Fluorescent color is bright green, the 
most photogenic color in the ultraviolet spectrum. 


B-20 CLUE SPRAY LATENT PRINT SWEEPER, price $2.25. This is a necessary special brush, 33” wide, 14” length 
hair, made especially for CLUE-SPRAY powders. After a surface or object is sprayed with Clue-Spray 
Powder, this sweeper intensifies the ridge lines and clears away excess powder 
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Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 





Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 





High Ideals of Police Must Not Be Compromised 





“lhe Aigh Path of 
Democratic Yustice 


By J. Edgar Hoover 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 


Washington, D. C. 


It is a genuine privilege to address this Annual 
Conference of the International Association of Chiels 
of Police—the world’s foremost group of law en- 
forcement officials. My associates in the FBI join 
me in welcoming you to Washington. 


You may well be proud of youn contributions to the 
cause of democratic justice. Working together as a 
cooperative unit, you have surmounted great obstac 
les to attain new peaks of efficiency, public service, 


and protection of the civil rights of all citizens. 


During our lifetime, we have seen the miracles ol 
scientific crime detection and fingerprint identtica 
tion assist the law enforcement officer in the perfor 
mance of his duties. Despite the increasing demands 
and the many additional responsibilities confronting 
United 
States cleared 58 per cent more crimes by arrest last 
year than in 1950. 


our profession, police agencies across the 


Poday, as never belore, the talsely accused and the 
innocent victim olf circumstances are assured that 
every facility at our disposal will be used to erase 
the suspicion cast against their names. At the same 
time, the underworld and its hangers-on can be equal 
ly certain that America’s compact network of munici 
pal, county, state and federal law enforcement agen 
cies will combine all available resources to ouarantec 
that justice is done. 

I welcome this opportunity to personally convey 
the FBUs deep appreciation for the assistance we have 
received from the agencies which are represented here 
today. Rest assured that it is a privilege to recipro 
cate whenever the opportunity presents itself. 


The Police Profession Today 
Cooperation is the keynote olf the progress which 
prog 
Never has oui 


has been made during our lifetime. 


vo 
1g 


profession been more strongly united in the fight 


(These remarks made by Mr. Hoover at the open 
ing session of the 67th TIACP Conference are so fae 
tual, so thought-provoking and so important to law 
enforcement officials everywhere, they are reprinted 
here without excerption, The additions of subject 


headings ave ours.—Ed.) 
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against crime than it is today. Nor have the equi 
ment and techniques for promoting the cause ol 
justice ever been more efficient than those now at or 


disposal. Yet, America’s crime problem continues 
| 


2TOW. The vast majority ol law cnlorcement agenci 
still find themselves asked to do far too much with fa 
too little. 

It is tragic that during an era when the ultimat 
in police protection lies within the grasp ol ever 
community, our profession is denicd the where witha 
to fullill its responsibilities. Inadequate budgets have 
become a perennial problem with far too many lat 
enlorcement agencies. Wherever the “penny wis¢ 
and pound foolish” theory of false economy is applied 
to then 


themselves unable to perform then 


reasonable requests for funds, they find 
duties in the 
manner in which modern-day law enforcement is 
capable. 

Phis is not just a problem of big cities or of small 
towns. It exists in communities of all sizes—and in 
every part of the nation. One large southern com 
munity pays its patrolmen a starting salary of $279 
a month, and the minimum workweek is 48 hours. In 


this same city, 18-year-old stenographers can find 


government positions offering $337 a month starting 
salary for a 40-hour week! 
In a medium-sized western city, the situation is 


Here the 
patrolmen is $175 per month. ‘The police chief ol 


even more ludicrous. starting salary olf 
this “enlightened” community earns $100 per month 
and, again, a minimum 48-hour workweek is required 

When conditions such as these persist, it is no won 
der that many police departments have trouble re 
cruiting qualified personnel and retaining competen 


Many of your most trusted men have found 


officers. 
that to provide their families the bare necessities ol 
life they must supplement their meage police salaries 
by holding outside employment, which is certain] 


undesirable. 


Add to these conditions the hazards to life and 
personal safety which confront the officer, the out 
moded equipment he often is required to use, and th 
essential training which may be denied him becaus 
funds are not available. The obstacles in som 


calities are almost insurmountable 


The Present Picture of Crime 


Phe standards of the criminal mind are opposed 
to those of decent people It has no morals, no 
conscience, no pity. 

This is the element which the law enforcement 


officers are forever fighting—and in this fight are 


forever being criticized by sob sisters, bleeding hearts 


and) lawyers-criminal for using methods allegedly 
too harsh. 
Phe American people are paying a_ terrific price 


for crime; and to learn that crime is still increasing 
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ata rapid rate gives cause for sober thinking. Ameri- 
ca enjoys the world’s highest standard of living but, 
at the same time, suffers one of the world’s highest 
crime rates. 

Since 1950, crime has increased 69 per cent—lour 
times as fast as our expanding population. ‘Today, we 
find ourselves confronted with the worst era of law- 
lessness in the nation’s history. Each 20° seconds 
another serious crime is added to the nation’s total. 
A murder, forcible rape or assault to kill is commit- 
ted every four minutes. ‘There is a burglary every 
16 seconds; a robbery, every seven minutes; and 35 
automobiles are stolen every hour. 


While budget-cutting local politicians deny many 
law enforcement agencies the resources to adequately 
perform their duties, the American people are being 
fleeced by the criminal element as never before. Our 
nation’s annual crime bill now -totals $22 billion— 
an amount equivalent to $128 for every man, woman 
and child in the United States. For every $1.00 spent 
on education, $1.11 goes to crime. And for every 
$1.00 contributed to religious organizations, crime 
costs our people $9.00. 


The Juvenile and Crime 


Shocking though these statistics may be, a far more 
tragic aspect of America’s crime problem lies in the 
role played by youth. The spectre of juvenile ter- 
orism and gang-style intimidation hangs menacingly 
over community after community. A surging teen- 
age underworld—one which practices open defiance ol 
the law and utter contempt for the rights and wel 
fare of others—has arisen to challenge the forces ol 
law and order. It casts a stigma upon every com 
munity where it exists. 

Since 1948, juvenile arrests have more than doub 
led, while the population in this age group has in 
creased by less than one half. Today youthful of- 
fenders account for more than one fourth of the arrests 
for robberies, one half of the burglary and larceny 
arrests, and nearly two thirds of the arrests for auto 
mobile thefts. 


But statistics are cold and lifeless. “They do not tell 
the complete story of wanton brutality and mounting 
savagery which typify the arrogant teen-age gangs ol 
today. In the explosive atmosphere surrounding the 
hangouts of these young sadists, no one may feel 
secure. “I'll get even with you one ol these days even 
if I have to kill you” is the violent threat shouted at a 
judge in the Midwest by a 17-year-old terrorist who 
was sentenced to the reformatory for criminally assault- 
ing a defenseless girl. “Born to hate cops!”"—the words 
on a tatoo proudly worn by a young convict now serv- 
ing a life term for the brutal murder of a_ fellow 
inmate. 

These are not isolated cases. Disrespect for the 
law and for all forms of authority has become a 
badge of distinction in the eyes of growing numbers 


of teen-agers. “You're wasting your time to arrest 
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me,” one 17-year-old) burglar shouted at a pair ol 
West Coast officers. ‘This young man spoke from 
experience. He had been charged with crimes on 
three previous occasions without being committed fon 
a single one of them. 


Vhis attitude of “I can get away with anything! 
I'm a juvenile!” has been fostered by a system ol 
leniency which prevails among authorities dealing 
with juvenile offenders in far too many legal ju 
isdictions. No clear-thinking person would advocate 
dealing with all youthful offenders under the same 
laws which are applied to adult criminals. But, it 
is time that the interests of society be given at least 
equal consideration to that which is given to the 
small percentage of teen-agers who violate the law. 


We should be more interested in protecting society 
from criminals of any age than in protecting the 
young offender from society. Young hoodlums must 
learn that society will hold them = responsible for 
their vicious acts of lawlessness. 

I have always been skeptical of any system where 
the records of Juveniles are jealously guarded from in 
spection and review by law enforcement officers. I 
feel that it is a violation of the best interests of the 
entire community to withhold from public notice the 
identities of teen-agers who commit vicious crimes 
or those who are guilty of repeated serious violations 


No one knows better than you that under the cloak 
of extreme secrecy which is attached to juvenile pro 
ceedings in many jurisdictions, shocking abuses ol 
the public interest often can be found. Certainly, the 
officers who are charged with protecting the lives, 
welfare and property of all citizens throughout the 
community shotdd have the right to inspect all ree 
ords pertaining to local violations. And when juve 
nile authorities mishandle cases to the point where 
the safety of decent citizens is jeopardized, it is not 
only our right but our absolute duty to make certain 
that the facts are brought to the public’s attention 
To the vicious elements within our nation, existing 
immunity has frequently become license. At the 
expense of the many, protection and consideration 
have too often been given the few 

At times, the advocates who have asserted them 
selves as “experts” in the treatment of juvenile ol 
fenders have strained our conscience as public set 
vants to the breaking point through their incredibl 


tenderness and blind leniency. 


It is discouraging to note the number and type ol 
people who are naively engaged in promoting juvenil 
crime through well-meant protection of delinquents 
against accountability for their vicious acts. But this is 
only one of the obstacles confronting us today. There 
are many others—equally as serious and equally as 
fatal to the cause of decency. 


Legal Loopholes, Delays and Decisions 


Take, for example, the vast area of legal techni 
calities and delays—weapons which have been used 
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“Silent Tribute” 
James M. Broughton 
Honorary President, [ACP 
Portsmouth, Va. 


Barent F. Landstreet 
Dep. Ass’t Dir., OCDM 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


time and again by the criminal underworld and _ its 
subversive counterparts through their legal mouth- 
pieces to thwart the interests of justice. On repeated 


occasions, we have found that the legal delinition ol 


what constitutes proper police action is so lacking in 


clarity that even the courts are unable to agree. 


What better example can be cited than the critical 
area of search and seizure? In the past 19 years, 
the Supreme Court has decided 30 dillerent cases 
originating in police action and involving a question 
of search and seizure. In not a single one of these 50 


cases could the Supreme Court reach unanimous 
agreement, and only two of 30 cases were divided by a 
majority of 8 justices. With such a division of opinion 
on the Supreme Court itself, it is no wonder that so 
much confusion and uncertainty exist within the law 
enlorcement prolession—or that so many self appoint 
ed underworld mouthpieces look upon the Fourth 
Amendment as one of their most valued aids fon 


circumventing justice. 


The emphasis upon loopholes and technicalities 
in the law has become so extreme that last year one 
of our Supreme Court Justices found cause to warn 
his colleagues, “We should not place additional bun 
dens on law enforcement agencies.” Referring to 
the Court’s decision in this same case, a major news 
paper in the nation’s capital was prompted to remark, 
“When reasonable men and learned judges, examin 
ing the same set of facts, disagree as to where th: 
line should be drawn between legal and illegal arrest, 
that line becomes so thin that one must wonde1 
whether the intent of the Fourth Amendment Has 


become more obscured than clarified.” 


The basic premise of a truly democratic so iety ‘is 
that a fine balance be maintained at all times betwe¢n 
the rights of the individual and the rights of society. 
Whenever one is accorded greater consideration than 
the other, justice becomes a mockery and our demo 
cratic traditions invariably suffer. 


Che machinery of criminal justice in this country 


exists for one purpose to protect society. When it 
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“Civil Defense Readiness” ‘Resolutions Recommended. .” 


“Formidable but Soluble” 
Bernard L. Garmire 
Chief of Police 
Tucson, Arizona 


Stanley R. Schrotel 
Chief of Police 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

closes its eyes to the protection of society and sees 
only the convenience of the individual, then justice 
becomes a hollow mockery. 


One distinguished jurist of our day exhibited 
a very realistic understanding of this concept when 
he warned, “Our dangers do not lie in too little 
tenderness to the accused. Our procedure has been 
always haunted by the ghost of the innocent man 
convicted, It is an unreal dream. What we need to 
fear is the archaic formalism and the watery  senti- 
ment that obstructs, delays and defeats the prosecu- 


tion of crime.’ 


Experience has clearly demonstrated that eflective 
law enforcement work, swift trial and meaningful 
publicity, are 
essential if we hope to at least make a start in freeing 


punishment, together with forceful 


our streets from crimes olf violence. 


The story of criminals who have used the freedom 
granted them while awaiting court action to commit 
other vicious acts against society is all too familiar. 
The last FBI 


duty was ambushed end killed by a bloodthirsty hood- 


\gent to lay down his life in line ol 


lum with a record of 24 years of criminal activity who 
was free on bond alter having committed a vicious 
crime against his own 13-year-old daughter. 


Abuse of Probation and -Parole 


Contronted by the web of technicalities and delays 
which hampers the conscientious officer in the per- 
formance of his duties, it is no wonder that many 
law enlorcement agencies feel they are on a treadmill. 
Phis hopeless situation is all the more prevalent when 
olficers risk their lives to bring hardened offenders 
to justice only to have them unleashed on society 
again as beneficiaries of undeserved paroles, pro 


bationary terms and_ politically expedient pardons. 


Che humanitarian principles of parole and_ pro- 
bation deserve our complete and unqualified endorse- 
ment. We sincerely believe in giving another chance 
to persons who have proved themselves worthy. But 
I submit to you that parole upon parole and proba- 
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tion upon probation for those who have not relormed 
are grossly unreasonable and unjustified. 

It is shametul to bury the fine principles of parole 
and probation under a growing mountain of adminis 
trative blunders, The two basic requisites for an 
cflective system are (1) careful selection of those 
olfenders who are to be placed on parole or probation 
and (2) assurance of proper supervision. Yet, in 
community after community, we find inadequately 
stalled parole and probation offices. Under circum 
stances such as these, it is no wonder that supervision 
of parolees and probationers frequently becomes lit 
tle more than a “tongue-in-cheek” expression. 

The situation in some areas has become so extreme 
that it frankly is difficult to tell where solthearted- 
ness ends and solftheadedness begins. Certainly this 
is true in those cases where courts, penal authorities 
and others responsible for the treatment of convicted 
felons close their eyes to the obvious danger signs 
before them. Witness, for example, the brutal mur- 
der of a 12-year-old boy last year by a gang of teen- 
age hoodlums. ‘The fatal assault upon this youngster 
was absolutely unprovoked. Among his assailants 
Was a vicious young probation violator 13 years old 
with a lengthy arrest record, whose release from cus 
tody had been vigorously protested by the local pro 
bation office because, as one official said, “We had 
seen... the pattern for murder that was forming, and 
we pleaded for the detention authorities to keep him.” 

For tolerating such abuses and maladministration, 
society pays a terrible price in the toll of innocent 
citizens ravished or murdered and sometimes both. A 
complete revision of this country’s pardon, parole and 
probation procedure is long overdue. \ terrible and 
nauseating crime record is the proot. 


Our “Friendly” Enemies 

No prolession in our country has been so beset 
by outside theorists and pressure groups as law en 
forcement. This is true to such an extent that today 
we members of the law enforcement profession are well 
advised to be extremely skeptical of many alleged 
“triends.” I refer particularly to those persons—some 
in an earnest desire for a remedy to the crime prob- 
lem, and others blinded by the urge ol 
building’—who have advanced such potentially dan 
gerous so-called “solutions” as federal crime com 


“empire 


missions, national clearinghouses and special prose 
cuting teams to cover the United States. 

Pypical of the ignorance of a sell-appointed Pied 
Piper of crime is his statement that “Fingerprints, 
criminal records, and rogue’s gallery photographs are 
the tools of a bygone cra.” Such statements reflect 
the total immaturity of a theoretician in the field 
ol law enforcement. It is remarks like these that in 
dict the maker for his stupidity. 


Phe persons who endorse these grandiose schemes 
have lost sight of some very basic facts. America’s 
compact network of state and local law entorcement 


agencies traditionally has been the nation’s first line 
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of defense against crime. Nothing could be more dan 
gerous to our democratic ideals than the establishment 
of an all-powerlul police agency on the federal scene 
The truth of these words is clearly demonstrated in the 
experience of nations ruled by ruthless tyrants both 
here in the Western Hemisphere and abroad 


Attacks on Police by Subversives 

As members of a profession dedicated to preserving 
America’s God-given heritage of equality and justice 
for all, law enforcement has been subjected to relent 
less attacks by the communists, the hatemongers, the 
pseudoliberals and others who would destroy the very 
foundations of this great Republic. No one has less 
respect for our Constitution and Bill of Rights than 
the subversive clements who cloak themselves in 
every immunity and privilege which America’s laws 
will allow. 

During the past year, we have seen a mounting 
wave of optimism and confidence spread throughout 
the ranks of the Communist Party, USA. Defiance of 
the law and outspoken disrespect for authority domi 
nate the words and deeds of these un-American con 
spirators. So brazen have the communists become 
that last spring they spearheaded mob demonstrations 
by students from schools of higher education against 
a Congressional Committee which was holding heat 
ings in San Francisco. 

In recent months, the communists have launched 
several ambitious programs designed to increase not 
only the Party’s numerical strength but its influence 
over all phases of American life. Youth activities, 
labor disturbances, disarmament, the forthcoming 
national elections—these and many other matters ol 
strategic national importance are presently receiving 
top priority attention of the Communist Party, USA 
The views expressed by the communists regarding 
these issues coincide perfectly with those of the 
Kremlin. The Party in this country remains an in 
separable arm of the treacherous atheistic interna 
tional conspiracy which is being directed against the 
free world from Moscow. 

In the fight against crime, communism, and hat 
mongers, we members of the American law enlore 
ment profession have a sacred trust. We must not only 
preserve the high ideals of this great Republic for 
future generations. We must continue to demonstrate 
that the battle can be won without infringing in any 


way upon the freedoms which are so precious to us 
all. ‘These freedoms—the very foundation of ow 
society—are strengthened whenever law enforcement 


asserts itself as a bulwark not only against the crim 
inal and the subversive but against any invasion upon 
the rights and dignity of the people 

We must not compromise the high ideals of oun 
honored profession. During the past generation, law 
enforcement has made great strides forward. If we 
continue to move ever forward in the tradition ol 
free men, the obstacles cannot long endure. By shee 
force of dedicated service to this Republic and_ its 
people, victory ultimately will be assured 
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Dodge Police Pursuits designed for four different and demanding police 
applications. Two and four-door sedans on 118” wheelbase for highway 
patrol, general purpose patrol, and municipal patrol, priced model for 
model with Ford and Chevrolet. Four-door, six-passenger station 
wagons on a 122” wheelbase for public safety use. Inclined Six and V8 
engines from 145 H.P. to 330 H.P. Manual and automatic transmissions, 


ht. a 


They’re built to take it longer, no matter what kind of work they’re 
called on to do. Protected by a seven-stage dip and spray process, 
inside and out, the Unibody, is all but immune to rust. 


Built to take the roughest roads, at any speed, on any beat. With 
Dodge Torsion-Aire suspension. Torsion bars in front and asymmetrical 
leaf springs in the rear soak up the roughest bumps, make a trick at 
the wheel a whole lot easier. 


Built for safe, positive stopping power, with extra-large Dodge Total 
Contact brakes. In stop-and-go city cruising or flat-out highway pursuit, 
they’ll take hold right now and bring the car to a fast, straight stop. 


Built with Dodge economy, Dodge room, Dodge comfort, and Dodge 
quality throughout. 


Dodge Police Pursuits are now the mainstay of highway patrol units in 
20 states and in general use in seven others. And that’s about the finest 
commendation a police car can get. For more facts about these cars, 
contact your nearest Dodge dealer. Let him tell you about all the 
special things Dodge builds to go into Dodge Police Pursuits for 1961! 
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Effect of Mallory Decision 


Hlon. Oltwver Gasch, United States Attorney, Dis 
trict of Columbia, reviewed at the opening session of 
the Conference the effect which the Supreme Court 
Decision in the Mallory Case has had upon law en 
forcement to date: 


What does the Supreme Court decision mean to 
law enforcement officers? It constitutes a severe limi- 
lation upon interrogation so far as federal law en- 
lorcement officers are concerned, and this applies 
with equal elfect to all law enforcement olficers in a 
federal jurisdiction such as the District of Colum- 
bia. It must be noted, and it should be emphasized, 
that there is a vast distinction in the constitutional 
sense between state cases and federal cases. In the 
District of Columbia and in other federal jurisdic 
tions, law enforcement officers are subject to the 
provisions of the Bill of Rights and, in addition there- 
to, other provisions of the Constitution and the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. ‘There — is 
The Supreme Court exercises 
supervisory power over the lower federal courts. 
The Bill of Rights was promulgated to limit the 
power of the Federal Government. Its principles as 
such apply in the states to the extent that state con 
stitutions have adopted these restrictions. It is im- 
portant to remember that no constitutional issue was 


another restriction: 
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mentioned by the Supreme Court. The decision 
rested upon an imierpretation of the Federal Rule 
of Criminal Procedure and the supervisory power ol 
the Supreme Court over the lower federal courts 
These rules apply only in federal jurisdictions 

One may well ask, then, Why is this decision of in 
terest so far as state law enforcement officials are 
concerned? — In the first place, many states have adopt 
ed rules comparable to the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure which require that persons arrested — be 
brought before a committing magistrate without un 
necessary delay or words comparable thereto. While 
normally the final interpretation of state rules and 
procedures is left to the Supreme Court of the state 
concerned, nevertheless, in recent vears many ol these 
state criminal cases have been reversed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Phere is no question but that interrogation of one 
suspected of crime is a most useful means of solving 
crime. Accordingly, | have recommended to the 
Washington police that, as far as possible, interro 
gation of suspects be carried on prior to arrests. Ol 
course, when a police officer has probable cause to 
believe that an individual has committed a felony, 
he has a duty to make an arrest. But once an arrest 
is made, he should take the arrested person belor 
a committing magistrate without unnecessary delay 
If there is question in his mind whether he has no 
more than suspicion, in this federal jurisdiction he 
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should remember the teaching of the Mallory case. 
Valid) arrests must be predicated upon probable 
cause. “Therefore, | have said in my lectures to the 
Metropolitan Police continue the investigation and 
the interrogation prior to arrest of suspects until 


vou have probable cause, before you make the arrest. 


Phere is no question that this makes your work 
more difficult, but law enforcement today is more 
difficult than it has ever been. Anytime a case is 
based largely upon a contession, and particularly 
when the confession is obtained lollowing protracted 
questioning prior to bringing the arrested person be 
lore a committing magistrate, the courts are likely to 


bY Increasingly SUSPICIOUS ol such cases. 


Ol course, evidence other than confession evidence, 
whenever possible, should be obtained. Fingreprints 
are most valuable. Fibers of clothing, human hairs, 
other indicia of scientific detective work can be and 
often are most convincing. The point | am trying to 
make, gentlemen, is this: Cases must be better pre- 
pared, action must be taken more expeditiously, and 
officers must be better trained and better paid in 
order to produce these results. “his is what the Su- 
preme Court means by intelligent and effective law 
enforcement, 

\ll this costs money! Increased appropriations, 
more personnel, more carefully trained personnel. 
But | think you will agree there are no shortcuts to 
elfective and intelligent law enforcement. 

One final point: the Supreme Court, in the Mal- 
lory decision, referred to Rule 5a as an illustration 
of what Congress devised for safeguarding individual 
rights without hampering effective and intelligent law 
enforcement. Accordingly, it has occurred to Chiel 
Murray and me, as well as many others, that there 
is a legitimate area in which Congress may state its 
views on this subject of arrest and interrogation. 
Congressman Willis of Louisiana has introduced 
legislation on the House side, which has twice passed 
the House. His legislation says: no admission or 
contession otherwise admissible should be inadmissi- 
ble solely because of delay between arrest and the 
preliminary hearing. This would restore the rule 
which exists in England and in most of our states. 
Phat rule is that voluntary confessions are admissible. 
Senator O'Mahoney introduced legislation which dil- 
fers only slightly from the Willis draft, and this legis- 
lation passed the Senate. On a point of order the 
conference report was rejected in the closing mo- 
ments of the session about a year ago. 

Clarifying legislation which truly reflects what Con 
gress intends is most necessary and desirable. If you 
rec, Tam confident you can assist in this objective. 


Puoros on these pages are random shots of formal 
ind informal discussions of police officials from many 
countries. Police “shop talk’” was only slightly ham- 


pered by the language barrier, since most of the dele- 


gates were proficient in English or had interpreters 


available. 
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Bonnie lads in bright plaids of the USAF Bagpipe Band swirl down the aisle 


“Target: Pree World Police 


Mr. Lyman B. Kirkpatrick, Jv. Inspector General 
of the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency, Washington, 
D. C., featured guest speaker at the second general 
session of the Conference, struck a somber note in 
warning police officials that the police of the free 
world ave the present target for Communist sub 
version, Relating actual occurrences in three coun 
tries, he demonstrated how the Communists pursue 
theiy objective of destroying or rendering ineffective 
the law enforcement arm of democratic government. 
This is the front line and this the method of attack 
as he delineated it: 


\ war is being waged in the world today. It is a lite 
and death struggle between Communism which makes 
the people the slaves of the State, and free world 
democracy in which the State carries out the will ol 
the people. 


guardians 


5 


You, the police, are among the foremost 
of freedom. ‘This makes you a major target of the 
Communists. ‘The better your force, the greater 
its elliciency, the higher its competence in- preserv- 
ing the peace, the more vital it is for the Commu 
nists to destroy you. “Today I plan to outline the 
tactics of Communist subversion and to describe 
several case histories illustrating their technique fon 
attacking the police. 

Let us open a training manual for Communist 
Espionage Agents, in which their duties are enumer- 
ated. “Phis is an actual paraphrase of the tasks as 
signed to agents in one of the countries of the free 
world: 

First, make investigations and report on the 


activities of the police and security services. 


Second, investigate and repress those security 
organizations which support the Government. 


Third, find ways to infiltrate into the police 
and security organizations to steal documents 
(particularly those recording their knowledge ol 
Communism) and to destroy everything of valu 


I believe that the above manual is specific enough 
in those instructions. 


\s you know, there are two general aspects ol 
Communist: activity—(1) the subversive aspect: wher 
cllorts are made to penetrate and control every phase 
of the political, economic and cultural life of a coun 
try, and (2) the militant aspect which involves agi 
tation, demonstrations, riots, insurrection, and 1 
bellion. Police must have a capability of dealing 
with both the subversive and the militant aspects 
if vou are to be successful. . 


Communism will work openly and legally where 
it can. But it will work secretly and illegally where 
it must. Its capability for conspiratorial work largely 
accounts for the survival of the international Com 
munis movement. 


Phe international movement has developed a sys 
tem of defensive measures to protect itself against 
the police, against intelligence agencies and against 
a hostile public. Knowledge of party activities is 
carefully compartmented., (An intra-party detective 
service and a control commission guards against po 
lice penetration. ‘There is always an invisible pet 
manent cadre of hard-core activists. Separate groups 
perform separate functions such as espionage, sabo 
tage, liquidation, terror, riots, etc. When police 
measures become severe they establish bases in an 
other country and operate from there. ‘They us 
every technique of clandestine activity. ‘They are very 
strict. about personal behavior: about alcoholism, 
private correspondence, triends, mode of living, be 
havior in case of arrest, professional competence as 


a clandestine operator. 
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I would mention here that the Communists will 
even use fiction in their attacks upon the police: I 
am thinking particularly of one book published quite 
a few years ago in which there was a chapter devoted 
to the police with the obvious design of holding them 
up to ridicule and to undermine the respect of the 
people. 

\s a group the police are among the most anti- 
Communist of the professional organizations in the 
lree world. ‘Vhere is a natural antipathy between 
police and Communists. You police learn early in 
your career that the Communist Party is not just 
another political movement but is an internal con 
spiracy. Properly armed with knowledge of the tech- 
niques of Communist subversion, alert to the fact that 
ho organization, no group of people, and no individ 
ual can be disregarded as a possible target or tool, the 
police of the free world can counter the red threat 
and drive them from the free world. 


None of us should feel that the task is easy, not 
that the victory will be quick. They are a dangerous, 
fiendishly clever, ruthless, determined enemy, and 
their loot the biggest possible—control of the world. 


Phey will not give up this goal as long as they last 

Phe task is not made easier by the lack of awaré 
ness on the part of many of the Communist threat. 
Phus one of the first tasks is education—to get the 
word to the people about the dangers of Communism. 


In some countries there is an absence ol legisla 
tion defining espionage, sabotage or subversion. ‘This 
plays into the hands of the Communists and they 
will go to great extremes to prevent such legislation 
from being enacted. The absence of such laws puts 
the police in the position of the boxer whose hands 
are tied and who is sent into the ring against a killer 


In other countries there is inadequate enforcement 


of existing laws. And there are technical problems 
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which further handicap police cflorts against Com 
munism. These include lack of equipment, communi- 
cations, records, a shortage of trained personnel, and 
too often an underpaid staff potentially vulnerable 
to subversion through the lure of money, of which 
the Communists have pienty 


lo help solve problems such as these, the police 
must have the support of the government and of the 
people. “The Communists will exert every effort to 
prevent the development of a strong police force. 
Chey will pose as super-patriots, and ruthlessly slan- 


der those who Oppose them. 


Phe Communists will pervert to their own use 
words and phrases that have a common meaning in 
Their slogan today is “struggle 
y area of their choosing 
into bloody battlefields, turning neighbor against 


the western world 
lor peace” while they mak 


neighbor, and brother against: brother. 


If we are alert, if we are vigilant, if we are just, 
the victory will be to the free world. ‘The Communist 
Party can be paralyzed by an efficient police force. 
Phe Federal Bureau of Investigation and the police 
forces in the United States as well as in many other 
countries of the free world have demonstrated this 


time and again 


The Communist attack on the police of the free 
world is dangerous for two reasons. The first is 
that the attacks are fanatical, disciplined and skilled 
in underground methods. Here we can match them. 
We believe in our cause just as firmly, we are equally 


disciplined and we know ow jobs 


The second clement of Communist strategy and 
technique is centralization. A campaign against the 
police of one [ree country is not planned and directed 
by the Communist party of that country; it is planned 
and directed by the strategists of international Com- 
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munism. Villification of the police by the Communist 
press in one country can be—and_ is—coordinated 
with plans to penetrate the police in an adjoining 
country. We can beat them at this game too. 


This meeting of the International Association ol 
the Chiels of Police is itself the best kind of evidence 
of our common will to help one another. The more 
we share our experience, skills and problems, the bet- 
ter we can deal with their tactics. They cannot divide 
and conquer because we are united in the joint de 
fense of our laws and liberties through common 
bonds. One of the strongest of these, one of the firm- 
est bulwarks against the Communist attack, is this 
\ssociation. 


74 Geginning Without an Eud 


Mr. Richard H. Stottler, Assistant Dean, Unive 
sity College, University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md., addressing the second general session of the Con- 
ference, referred to the long and constant struggle 
of law enforcement for status in our society (pro- 
fessional status), and while progress is being made, 
it is significantly slow due to lethargy and in order 
lo bring about more rapid progress there must be 
positive leadership in the utilization and expansion of 
existing programs in police academies and_ schools, 
as well as rapport with institutions of higher learn- 
ing whose business is education and whose function 
is to vaise the cultural and professional levels of all 
groupings in society. Developing this premise, he 


said: 


Now, I think, we are at the crossroads of our en- 
deavors—and I believe it is time for us to change ow 
thinking about one word which means the difference 
between success and failure of our past and continued 
efforts—the word “training.” The word training to 
many people is thought of as having a beginning and 
an end. There is a beginning period in which people 
are in the process of being trained, and then there is 
the period of ending, where people are thought ol 
as “trained.” The man becomes a “finished product!” 
It is sad that the finished product often becomes a 
product that is finished! We assume men are ready to 
go out and display the results of this training. We 
also assume that if one is well trained, he is, ordinari- 
ly, productive. This type of thinking usually is effec- 
tive for those who are in a type of work that does not 
require the use of one’s critical faculties, but it does 
not and must not apply to a law enforcement officer. 
Police training is not the shortest distance between 
two points, such as a straight line; it is a never ending 
line—a continuum. This continuity of educational 
endeavor is the hallmark of a profession. A_profes- 
sion is committed to the task of enlarging a particu- 
lar body of knowledge as it applies to the problems 
and challenges with which it deals. This, gentlemen, 
is the role which the university plays in police train- 
ing: To engender a respect for the purposes, integ- 
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rity, and professional character of law enforcement 
agencies. This is what I mean in saying that we 
are at the crossroads of our endeavors. Police train 
ing must be supplemented by education toward police 
prolessionalization. 


Unless law enforcement training can in fact be 
made an educative process, there seems little hope of 
modilying the current stereotype of a policeman as 
a non-prolessional person. 


We must recognize that a profession is committed 
to the task of enlarging a particular body of know! 
edge as it applies to the problems with which it deals 
Police seminars and law enforcement institutes ol 
lered according to university standards and pro 
cedures are enhancing the professional quality ol 
police personnel. ‘This is the professional way ol 
engendering a respect for the purposes and integrity 
of law enforcement agencies with respect to the im 
portant ideals and practices of democracy, freedom, 
and justice. Thus, in addition to furthering the pro 
fessional stature of policemen, this educative process 
will also contribute to the development of individuals 
who will fulfill themselves and willingly serve the 
society that values them as individuals 


The standards of any professional organization are 
those of the intellectual process itself, which involves 
(1) discrimination, (2) critical independence and (3) 
moral responsibility. 


In order to further enhance the development of 
these processes, which are necessary in any profes 
sional endeavor, we are charged with the task ol 
cultivating and fostering a program of higher edu 
cation that realistically approaches the needs of law 
enforcement officers. The realism that I speak of 
is evidenced in the nature and scope of law enforce 
ment 


With this in mind, there can be no question that 
we must enlarge upon the role of intelligence in th 
education of law enforcement personnel. For when 
a policeman is charged with the responsibility of 
safeguarding the interests of the human arena, he 
must not fail. And it is our job to adequately pre 
pare this policeman, so that he will not fail. We must 
prepare for him a curriculum that will provide a 
professional educative process which is intelligent 
enough to recognize the needs of law enforcement 
olficers, active enough to keep pace with a mobil 
I 


society, and visionary enough to resist the threat « 
obsolescence. Thus, the program in itself would be 
only a beginning—a beginning without an end. It 
is a never-ending process that is devoted to fostering 
the ideals of professional achievement in the law en 
forcement service. 

Specifically stated those ideals are: 

1. The development of qualities of leadership 
among those persons dedicated to law enforce 
ment. 

2. The development of creative initiative and in 
dividual responsibility. 
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3. The development of sound attitudes and skills 
essential to inspiring and directing others in 
group processes and community services. 


!. ‘The development of an understanding of the 


basic clements of good human relations. 


Vhese ideals signily that a law enforcement olficet 
will be able to mobilize his best efforts in that he can 
react to a signilicant or crucial situation in a manne 
that gives first place to the interests of society and 
the profession which he represents. 


Factors which are basic to prolessional preparation 
are of an academic nature. ‘The universities of the 
world are the pacemakers of professionalism. ‘They 
exercise the leadership which sets the professions 
apart from the non-professions. High standards are 
maintained at all times that will produce a locussed, 
concentrated, and intensive educational experienc 
lor each participant while giving attention to the 
task of enlarging a segment of knowledge lor the bet 


terment olf society. 


These are a few areas in which you can make a 


decided impact: 


Kirst, encourage your men to avail themselves ol 
existing educational opportunities. I am = sure you 


are aware of these in your own localities. 


Secondly, work closely with university representa 
lives in your area encouraging the establishment of 
programs of study designed to meet the educational 
needs of your department realistically. 


Thirdly, avail yourselves of the wealth of informa 
tion made available through research agencies work 
ing within and outside of universities. 


“Jowanrd “etal Cooperation 


Chief Daniel 8S. C. Liu, Honolulu Police Depart 
ment, Honolulu, Hawaii, in an address at the open 
ing session on Monday morning, October 3, pointed 


out that it ts customary to regard cooperation in lau 
enforcement as long established in policy and soundly 
functioning in practice. Whether or not this is the 
fact, he said, depends upon our interpretation of 
“cooperation” and what areas are included in. the 
generic term, “law enforcement.” Developing this, 


he said, in part: 


If by cooperation we mean, for example, the con 
scientious and the conventional response and ex 
change in matters of routine service, then we have 
cooperation. If we mean that reciprocal arrange 
ments exist to insure the exchange of significant po 
lice intelligence, teamwork and assistance, then we 
can suppose that cooperation adequately describes 
such procedures. If beyond this we can say that the 
cooperation described is practiced among police d 
partments generally and includes certain other agen 
cies universally recognized as closely allied in related 
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cndeavor, then we can quite truthfully cite coopera 
tive, efficient and effective law enlorcement as a 


demonstrated fact 


On the other hand, if the cooperation to which we 
refer fails to function beyond the demands of im- 
mediate police exigency, if we are responding only to 
certain ol our physical needs, as frequently charac- 
terized by requests lor apprehension, detention, etc., 
then we are not exploiting nearly the potential which 
total cooperation and teamwork among all law en- 
forcement agencies can spell for society in terms ol 


protec tive service 


Phat cooperation and teamwork to which we al- 
lude, whether total or token, for the moment, can 
not hope to reach its maximum potential benelit 
until we have embraced all agencies conceivably 
deserving the privilege of representation and partici- 
Indeed, if we have limited teamwork among 
all associated agencies; or total cooperation and team 


pation, 


work among a limited number ol agencies, we have 
not attained our necessary objective. As a matter ol 
unhappy conjecture, some of the more skeptical 
among us may feel that there is actually only limited 
cooperation among all too few agencies and that 
many having legitimate purview in the field of law 
enforcement are not, as yet, altogether called upon. 


Phere is a remarkable difference in ultimate elf 
fects produced by elements related through the acct- 
dent of vocational association, as compared to the 
meaningefulness Oo] purposely combined entities unt- 
fying themselves and directing theiy energies toward 


a mutual goal 


In the face of an increasing crime rate, the quality 
and character of cooperation in law enforcement 
may no longer reflect mere courtesy and convention, o1 
even a kind of special reciprocal aid program. Depen- 
dency upon haphazard or spontancous teamwork is 
no longer enough. ‘Traditional police practices, nevei 
sufficient at best, may no longer suffice to satisfy the 
growing concern olf an uneasy public. Unless we 
are at least keeping pace with the crime rate, there 
is no excuse for failure to exercise our every device 
and means, our total potential and determination in 
what must inescapably and immediately become an 
all-out battle against crim The extent and prospect 
of lawlessness now confronting us leave little doubt 
as tO Our present position and the course we must 


undertake 


Our society's very structure for its protection and 
well-being anticipates a functioning of government 
branches, each of which depends upon the others. 
Our executive, legislative and judiciary functions 
presuppose teamwork and cooperation to insure an 
orderly society We may sometimes ruefully reflect 
that the course normally run does not always represent 
total harmony and efficiency among these branches 
of government and their sub-divisions. This does 
not mean that danger and need will not readily re- 


veal determination, unity and effectiveness among 
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all when the need is at last realized and when the 
issues have become clear. Is that danger and need 
now and at last sufficient to move all having the 
highest power and authority necessary to act in dy- 
namic, forthright and effective unison to counteract 
and suppress the rising criminal threat to society? 

We all know the answer. ‘The needs which today 
confront all who face the requirement to enact, en- 
force and process the law, from the grass roots level 
upward, must serve to galvanize into mutual action 
every agency capable of contributing to the allevia- 
tion of the tremendous and growing burden which 
crime imposes upon us all. 


We may well wonder, facing the facts and ch 
cumstances of our position today, at the lack of co- 
operation or even concern regarding our problems, 
as manifested by those surrounding us in closely re- 
lated assignments. The question occasionally arises 
as to the sincerity and goodwill of such officials, au- 
thorities, associates and neighbors. We may go so lai 
as to react to their apparent indifference with critical 
observations, caustic comment and with the sam«¢ 
“ungenerous” attitude that we sense in their fecling 
toward us. 

With the declining quality of spirit’ thus engen 
dered we could well be on our way toward disunity 
and discord, rather than to a closer binding togethei 
in wholesome and constructive progress. 


What is the obvious lesson here? It is, in part, 
a reflection of all the age-old vices of human nature 
which manilest themselves in virtually all human 
associations. Self-interest and sell-service are not 
unnatural. 
not unwholesome. ‘They relate directly to the mattet 


of competition and the desire to excel. But these 


In their proper place these qualities are 


considerations alone, without the balance of unselfish 
help, concern, sympathy and sacrifice for others, can 
not sulfice for our purposes. 


The spirit in which cooperation and teamwork is 
carried out between individual entities engaged o1 
concerned in law enforcement is a subject of vital 
interest and significance to our purposes. Not until 
a genuine spirit of helpfulness is present in mutual 
dealings among colleagues and associates within close 
or broadest confines can we assume that a true chai 
acter of teamwork in law enforcement actually exists. 


\s regrettable and as harmful as may be various 
evils encountered in law enforcement associations, 
which reflect the myriad faults of human character, it 
may very well be that the seemingly innocuous qual 
ity of apathy alone and of itself represents our gravest 
obstacle in finding solutions to our growing crime 
problems. 
is also demonstrated by the vast majority of society, 
it is understandable that crime can flourish. 


When that apathy or absence of concern 


But the public and those who variously serve that 
public do care in sulficient degree to give more than 
ample hope to police. And enough police care to 
make the final issue one never in doubt. 
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Tattooing the Subble 


Chief Bernard L. Garmire, Tucson, Arizona, told 
the third general session of the Conference that the 
traffic problem facing the United States during the 
next decade will be controlled either on the state 
and local level or by the federal government—and 
if the latter, then another facet of home rule and loca 
responsibility will be lost forever. Exc rpts from hi 
address follow. 


\ government cannot function and the people can 
not live amid chaos and disorder; consequently, all 
governments recognize that their first obligation to 
their constituents is to preserve the peace and protect 
life and property through the cnlorcement o 
This responsibility is the primary reason lor having a 


law 


government, 


Justice in its simplest form, as we know it, is the 
fair and impartial application of law whenever and 
wherever the occasion demands. It makes no dil 
ference what law may be applicable. Whether the 
olfense is a felony or a misdemeanor is of no consé 
quence. Our responsibility is clear. Our laws must at 
all times be enforced if we are to fulfill our responsi 
bility and comply with the oath that we have sworn 
Further, it matters not whether the law is a_traflic 
regulation. It is incumbent upon us to give serious 
consideration to relative values of consequences ol 
violations regardless of circumstances. Unfortunately 
there are too many agencies that look askance at em 
phasizing traffic law enforcement to its righthul and 
indicated proportion. 


During the year 1959, approximately 17,000 Ameri 
cans died in the traditional crimes of violence. Neat 
lv 39,000 Americans died in trallic accidents. More 
than twice as many people were killed in motor ve 
hicle accidents as by criminal action. It appears that 
the time is ripe for purging ourselves of the idea that 
traffic law enforcement is separable from and _ in 
ferior to criminal enforcement activity. ‘Traffic laws, 
like laws governing burglary and assault, are genet 
ated by the community in its insistence that it be 
protected from danger. Once this simple observation, 
so often lost in the shuffle, is fully recognized, it 
must be admitted that the enforcement of all kinds 
of law serves the same end. It is therefore essentially 


a single, inseparable activity. 


Phe danger to the community presented by traf 
lic accidents is clearly of the same order as that pro 
duced through crime. In no section of the country 
can it be denied that more citizens are killed and 
injured in motor vehicle accidents than in criminal] 
action. If the danger to the community is of the 
same magnitude or greater, why should the violation 
of one set of laws be given only cursory or negligible 
attention while that of another is often emphasized 
out of all proportions? There is no intention of 
denying the importance of crime prevention. No 
suggestion is made that emphasis be taken off crime 
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activity when crime rates are high. Nor is it pro 


posed that traffic accident prevention through en 
forcement arbitrarily be given greater priority than 


other functions protective of the public 


We are forced to divide our elforts to preserve the 
peace between these two great malignancies of crime 
and traltic, either of which could throttle us if al 
lowed to go unchecked, while in most instances we 
have insullicient facilities and resources to cope with 


either problem satisfactorily. 


In spite of these deficiencies law enforcement can 
look with pride at its record of holding the line al 
most single-handedly. For such puny efforts are made 
in most areas in the field of trallic education and 
such stringent limitations placed upon traffic en 
ginecring generally that it has fallen to the lot of law 
enlorcement to assume a vast proportion of the overall 


ioad 


We have instituted a program of intensive tr uning 


which is reflecting a greater awareness and unde 
standing of the role police must assume in traliie 
management. ‘This has proven the need lor more 
emphasis in the field of trallic generally. We have 
been successful in securing the assistance of many 
prolessional groups and associations. “Vhere has been 
an increase of coordination between police and othe 
agencies interested in, 


community and responsible 


for, traffic safety. This has helped to eliminate part 
of the thinking that police are wholly responsible 
lor trattic salety Police administrators, faced with 
diminishing facilities, and pressed by expanding re 
sponsibilities, have taken advantage of various pro 
grams in an elfort to improve the efficiency of cach 
man. The vital body of knowledge has started to be 
developed, with many of our policies, procedures, 
texts, and philosophies spawned during this past 
decade. The use of scientific aids has increased at 
an accelerated pace and many new ones have been 
developed. Probably most significant is the incep 
tion of research projects. Unheard of a short decade 
ago and still in its infancy, police research holds the 
key to police effectiveness in the futur Krom re 
scarch projects will come an answer to the problem 
of eliminating the aura of sportings events in_ the 
field of traffic violator apprehension. It will pro 
duce irrefutable evidence of the need for vastly in 
creased and improved police agency elfectiveness and 


the answers as to how this can be accomplished 


ihe fifties have also deve loped glaring areas ol po 
lice deficiencies or negligence which have virtually 


hamstrung our progress: 


have failed to impress the driving public that 
traffic offenses are offenses against the public rathei 
than against the officer or the department, tending 
to perpetuate the attitude that improper driving 


behavior becomes an offense only if the violation is ; 


eross one and endangers other traffic. We have don 
little or nothine to dissuade the use of bond for 
feiture for traffic citations through violations bureaus 
or cafeteria courts, giving rise to the contention that 
police agencies are in reality revenue producers and 














‘cua — Why Not Hire the Best? 
are — Use Our POLICEMAN Test. 


Our new entrance POLICEMAN written apti- 
tude test will tell you which applicants have the 
nost ability fT earn police vork rapidly and 
well, the most interest in police work, common 
sense, and ability to get along with people. 

The norms we provide with it permit you to 
compare your applicants with high school grad- 
vates nationwide and with police candidates 


tested in many large and small cities. 


Save the headaches and expense involved in 


recruits who do not “make the grade” 


Sold ony to qualified municipal officials. 
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placing doubt upon the integrity of their accident 
prevention program. Practically no effort has been 
made by us to maintain constructive liaison with 
driver licensing agencies and olficials. If) prope 
application of driver licensing procedures is made, 
appreciable improvements in the field of trallic salety 


will result. 

Phe simple, hard, almost unacceptable Lact is that a 
comparatively large percentage of those licensed to- 
day should not be. Many who will aspire to drive in 
the future will never be qualified to do so. We must 
assist in the establishment of a proper climate which 
will enable driver licensing authorities to exercise the 
necessary elimination of those not qualified to drive, 
who, if allowed to, would wreak havoc in our nation. 


We must use all of the influence we possess to im 
prove and greatly expand the present puny efforts of 
our salety education and driver training in approp- 
riate areas of our educational systems. Existing pro- 
grams are at best but tokens of efforts and represent 
barely cnough effort to thwart) public malcontent- 
ment. Practically every citizen of this great country 
of ours is part of the daily traffic picture. Vehiculan 
traffic is integrated into our way of life so thoroughly 
that we cannot possibly exist without it. Regardless 
of this fact, our educational systems have chosen to 
virtually ignore it—if not ignored, it is relegated to 
a non-credit elective subject. 


The traffic problems facing America during the 
next decade are indeed formidable but they are 
soluble. ‘Vhe situation can be controlled and will be. 
cither on the state and local level or by the federal 
government. If the present attitude of reluctance ol 
state and local officials to assume responsibilities is 
continued in the area of trallic management and 
salety, the federal government most assuredly will 
step in—America cannot and will not suffer losses 
of a potential 55,000 deaths and economic losses of 
up to 25 billion annually, all of which is unnecessary 
and preventable, without the federal government tak 
ing cognizance of the situation. ‘To date the federal 
government has given litthe but lip service to this 
problem. ‘This is probably as it should be, providing 
adequate attention and control are exercised by po 
litical subdivisions. 


Probably the best analogy of the situation is | to 
liken our traffic problem unto a bubble which has 
been growing in magnitude for the past thirty years. 
Growing in an area with severe limitations and 
ability, or if not ability, acute lethargy. 
later it will reach a sharp projection unless its ex- 
pansion is intelligently and rigidly controlled. Like 
the bubble, it will then explode. 
could) produce a complete centralization of traftic 
Another facet ol 
home rule and local responsibility will be forever 
lost. \nother 
foisted upon our beloved country and its citizens. 


Sooner o1 


Such an explosion 
control by the federal government. 


harbinger ol socialization will be 


State and municipal police agencies have the ability 
to create the proper atmosphere and climate in their 
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respective constitucncies. Lo date they hav« lailed in 


many areas most miserably. ‘Uhey must redouble thei 
efforts; they must assume the lion’s share ol the task 

Phe gauntlet has been thrown—the die has been 
cast—no greater challenge has ever faced a group o! 
men than this. Either we respond with all om 
resources or we will rue our negligence. 


The Promise of Research 


Chief Robert V. Murray, Metropolitan Police, Wash 
ington, D. C., discussed at the third general session of 
the Conference what may be accomplished in’ im 
proved police performance by an inienstve program 
of research. He said: 


We need new ideas, new understanding of our prob 
lems, and new techniques and procedures. We need 
the best knowledge we can get about the problems ol 
our cities and states—in_ traffic, 
quency. We need the best techniques and procedures 


crime, and = delin 


in Managing our police organizations, relating to 
personnel, supervision, records, recruitment, budget 


s 


ing and so on. 


How do we go about getting these? ‘There is no 
single answer to this question, but one way we can get 
them is through research. Industry in the United 
States has expanded its research tremendously for th 
same purposes. No major industrial concern exists 


today without a large expenditure for research 


Generally speaking, individual police departments 
cannot finance continuous research programs. Even 
if they could, the activities thus supported would not 
be broad or deep enough to produce enough reliable 
information and knowledge to meet our problems 
Research is a full-time job for very highly trained 
In view of this, the [ACP has undertaken 


a program of research which, | am sure, will be of real 


specialists. 


and lasting benefit to all departments 


1 would like to indicate the items on our top pri 
ority list of ten, which we consider to be of the 
greatest general importance to the police today. 


1. How to predict the incidence of crime and called 
lor police services by area and time. 

2. The effect of law enforcement on the incidence 
ol crime. 

3. Determine the function of the police in the 
area of juvenile delinquency. 

1. Principles and operating methods of police pub 
lic relations. 

5. Personnel standards and policies, including re 
cruitment, promotion, pay and [ringe benelits, dis 
cipline and discharge. 

6. Police training: recruit, in-service, promotional. 
specialist, staff, and command 

7. Develop a formula for determining manpowei 
needs and the distribution of manpower among vari 
ous police functions—both state and municipal. 
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AT THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE’S ANNUAL MEETING on 
Sunday, October 2, were the members and other officials 
in the photo below, as follows: (seated, |. to r.) Treas- 
urer Wm. J. Roach, Waterbury, Conn.; Vice President 
Herbert T. Jenkins, Atlanta, Ga.; Vice President Stan 
ley R. Schrotel, Cinncinnati, Ohio; Executive Director 
Leroy E. Wike, Washington, D. C.; Vice President Ro 
bert V. Murray, Washington, D. C.; President Charles 
W. Woodson, Jr., Virginia State Police, Richmond, Va.; 
Past President Peter J. Siccardi, Hackensack, N. J.; Past 
President Emile E. Bugnon, Wood Ridge, N. J.; and 
Chief Harry Knowles, Montclair, N. J. 


Standing (1. to r.) Col. Russell A. Snook, director, [ACP 
Training Division; Chief Harold Anderson, Norfolk, 
Va.; Past President Walter F. Anderson, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Director Ray Ashworth, IACP Field Service Division; 
Chief U. E. Baughman, United States Secret Service, 
Washington, D. C.; Chief H. J. Lawrence, Seattle, Wash.; 
Chief C. H. Anderson, Beverly Hills, Calif.; Vice Presi- 
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dent Frank A. Sweeney, Jenkintown, Pa.; Chief Bernard 
L. Garmire, Tucson, Ariz.; Past President Alfred T. Smal- 
ley, Highland Park, N. J.; Chief Raymond Gallagher, 
Springfield, Mass.; Chief Jacob J. Novak, Chicago, IIL; 
Assistant Director John F. Malone, FBI, Washington, 
D. C.; Past President George Otlewis, Chicago, IIl.; Chief 
Joseph L. Gorsky, Fanwood, N. J.; Vice President Dan 
S. C. Liu, Honolulu, Hawaii; Past President Walter Head- 
ley, Jr., Miami, Fla.; Vice President Philip Purcell, New- 
ton, Mass.; and Past President Homer Garrison, Jr., 
Texas Department of Public Safety, Austin, Tex. 


Also attending the Executive Committee sessions, but 
not in the above photo, were Past President George Reyer, 
New Orleans, La.; Past President Donald S. Leonard, 
Detroit, Mich.; Past President John D. Holstrom, Berke- 
ley, Calif.; Chief M. F. E. Anthony, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Can.; and Inspector Jeptha S. Rogers, FBI, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





8. Specifications, including equipment, for a police 
patrol motor vehicle. 

9. Development of a model rules and regulations 
manual, 

10. Development of a standard police records sys 
tem, forms and analytical procedures, both state and 
city, to be usable for both manual and machine Op 
eration, 

\s I see it, research can do two things for us in 
the police field. First, it can point out some things 
that require more attention than we have been giv 
ing them. With the pressures of work that I spoke ol 
earlier, most of us don’t have enough time to “look up 
from our desks.” Well-planned research can do this 
for us. 

Second, it can indicate ways in which we can do 
what we are doing better—in recruiting, for example, 
and the use of our men and the management ol 
our departments. If it seems sometimes that the 
methods we have been using aren’t working as well 
as they used to, maybe we ought to have some new 
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methods. But new methods must be based on long 
and carelul study and investigation. 

It is a matter of great promise that we now have a 
new service arm in the LACP, a Field Service Division, 
capable of undertaking intensive, long-range research. 
\s I said earlier, no single police department has the 
time, stall, or resources to research its problems as 
deeply and thoroughly as these problems require. W¢ 
now have the means at hand to accomplish this, As 
many of you know, our Field Service Division is doing 
a three-year study of the effects of traffic law enforce 
forcement on driving behavior, under a contract with 
the U.S. Public Health Service. Vhis is the most in 
tensive study of its kind ever undertaken. The field 
service stalf is engaged in study of records processing 
in the state of Wisconsin. As funds become available, 
research will be undertaken in other areas. 

Phe list of specific subjects for research, which we 
discussed earlier, is just a beginning, of course. The 
possibilities for improvement through research in 


police work are endless. 
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“Meaningful Services” 


“Organizational Expansion” 
Ray Ashworth 


Leroy E. Wike 
Executive Director, IACP 
Washington, D. C. 


Executive Director's Report 


LEROY E. WIKE, Executive Director of the LACP, 
presented the following summary of the activities of 
the Association. 


Washington, D. C. 


The first year of a new decade always seems to pro- 
vide an opportunity for a summarization of the hap- 
penings of the past ten years, and a look toward the 
horizon and the possibilities for the next ten. 


Since 1950, a number of important events have oc- 
curred, each of which have had a bearing on the in- 
creasing recognition of LACP as a world force in the 
field of prolessional law enforcement. Among these 
were the activation of the Training Division on Jan 
uary 1, 1955, the merging of the Traffic Division with 
the newly formed Field Service Division, July 1, 1959, 
and the formation of the Field Service Division at 
the same time. ‘These organizational expansions were 
made to provide the necessary functional sub-divi- 
sions within the organization to meet the demands 
for specialized types of service. While the number 
of personnel employed is not in itself a factor of un- 
due importance, the increase in full-time employees 
of the Association, from ten persons in 1950, to ap- 
proximately sixty as of September |, 1960, is an indi- 
cation of the necessary expansion of personnel and 
facilities to mect the demand of the police and gov- 
ernment agencies of the world for the professional 
service necessary to help solve the problems of the 
moment, and to project policy for the future. 


Probably the most outstanding event occurring 
since the 1959 Conference affecting the future ol 
IACP was the decision to purchase a building, in the 
District of Columbia, to be the World Headquarters 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
and to house all of the various services of the As- 
sociation. At the Executive Committee Meeting ol 
the 66th Annual Conference in New York City, Past 
President Peter ]. Siccardi made a motion, which was 
passed, authorizing the IACP Building Site Commit- 
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IACP Field Service Division 


“Six Years of Progress” 
William J. Roach Col. Russell Snook 


“Best Financial Position” 


IACP Training Division 
Washington, D. C. 


Treasurer of IACP 

Waterbury, Conn. 
tee, headed by Vice President Robert V. Murray, to 
move toward the acquisition of a suitable building in 
Washington, D. C. 


While the work of all the LACP Committees is a 
very important factor in the functioning of the on 
ganization, an event of such magnitude as the pw 
chase of a property of this size requires an unusual 
amount of personal attention by the committee mem 
bers, and justified the inclusion, as part of this report, 
of the names of those serving on this Committee 
\ssisting Chairman Robert V. 
Chairman Quinn ‘Tamm, and members U. E. Baugh 
man, Edmond R. Cook, Ray Ashworth, Russell A 
Snook and William J. Roach, with President Charles 
W. Woodson, Jr., and Executive Director Leroy | 
Wike serving ex officio. On March 9, 1960, the sum 
of $40,000 was placed in escrow with the perpetual 


Murray, were Vice 


Building Association, in Washington, D. C., binding 
the purchase of the property situated at 1319 18th 
St, N. W. This building was originally the Slate: 
Mansion, built about sixty years ago, and renovated 
in 1942 into a 48-unit office building, for use by the 
Timber Engineering Company, which presently oc 
cupies the premises, and from whom IACP will take 
formal possession as of March 9, 1961. ‘The purchas 
price, approved by the Executive Committee, is $350, 
000. It was stipulated that Timber Engineering Com 
pany may occupy the building during construction 
of their new headquarters until some time between 
March 9, 1961, and six months later, at which tim: 
IACP will move all of its personnel and facilities in 
to the premises. The Board of Officers authorized 
the acceptance of funds from all [ACP members who 
may wish to donate toward the [ACP Building Fund, 
and already a considerable sum has been received 
toward the cost of the building. 


Fhe establishment of the Field Service Division 
in Washington, D. C., required that the personnel of 
the Traffic Division, who were formerly joint em 
ployees of the LACP Traftic North 


Tratlic Institute, sever their con 


Division and 
western University 
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nection with Northwestern and move to the District 
of Columbia. Under an arrangement approved by 
the Executive Committee in 1954, the employees ol 
the ‘Traffic Division had been blanketed into  par- 
ticipation in a retirement plan set up by Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association. Field Service 
employees who came from Evanston to Washington 
retained these benefits, and pointed up the desira- 
bility of setting up a retirement system for all [ACP 
employces. The Board of Officers authorized an 
exploration into the feasibility of such a move, and 
on June 13, 1960, approved the inclusion of all LACP 
employees in the retirement plan. The arrangements 
wre now in their final stage, and will provide for a 
balanced coverage for all Association stall personnel. 


The Board of Olficers, in December, 1959, author- 
ived your Executive Secretary to represent the LACP 
at the Second United Nations Congress on the Pre- 
vention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders, 
at London, England, August 8 through 20, 1960. This 
provided for a most interesting and fruitlul partici 
pation in this U. N. function, which is held every five 
years. Representatives of governments, police agen 
cies and professional groups such as ours were in 
attendance. In addition to taking an active part in 
the business proceedings, on which a full report will 
be made to the Board of Officers when all the trans 
cripts have been received there was an opportunity 
to present the International Association of Chiefs ol 
Police as an organization receiving ever greater recog 
nition around the world as the authoritative voice ol 
law enforcement. Following attendance at the Con 
gress, your Executive Secretary visited a number ol 
cities In France, Germany, Italy and Spain, at no ex 
pense to the Association, calling on the high police 
officials in these cities, and being most cordially re 
ceived. As a result, we are hopelul for an increased 
membership and interest in the European area, where 
post-war problems, currency restrictions, and political 
stresses have made IACP representation considerably 
less, percentage wise, than in other areas of the Free 


World. 


1am sure that the report on total membership status 
is always of interest. In the past ten years the growth 
of the Association has been steady, with a net gain 
each year. This gain has been elfected without arti 
ficial stimulation of any kind. No prizes have been 
offered for the securing of members. There has been 
an encouraging response to the effort of the Head 
quarters Office to enroll every eligible person, but 
the most significant and lasting influence has been the 
the Asso- 


interest created by increasing knowledge o 
ciation and its activities, and the efforts of individual 
members who sponsor the memberships of eligible 
officials in their respective areas. 


Potal Membership: September 15, 1960 


Canada 84 
United States and Territories 5,591 
61 Other Nations of the Free World 177 


Potal 4,152 
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Phis total represents a net gain of 252 members 
over the total membership of 3,900 in 58 countries 
reported lor 1959. ‘The Association records do not 
reflect the exact membership in 1950, but pursuing 
the ten-year comparison, we have been able to de- 
termine that the approximate membership in that 
year was 2,100. ‘This means that [ACP membership 
has almost doubled in the past decade. During this 
Conlerence we anticipate enrolling some 50 new 
members to bring the total over 4,200, and we are now 
setting our sights on the 5,000 mark. 


While the full time staff of the Association is most 
diligent in the discharge of its various duties, the 
progress of LACP has been, in a large measure, due 
to the ellorts of the various standing and special com- 
mittees, who give of their time, training and experi- 
ence to produce a vast wealth of knowledge so es- 
sential to the attainment of a standard of proles 
sional excellence. It has often been said that IACP 
has within its ranks the best police brains on earth. 
Phis is literally true—and becoming a recognized fact 
around the world, ‘This status has not been achieved 
without great effort and sacrifice on the part ol 
some of the most illustrious leaders of the police 
field, many of whom have passed from the earthly 
scene. IACP members can consistently point with 
This 
great prestige was not contrived by chance, nor is 
its increasing evidence purely coincidental. ‘The Pres- 
ident, the Executive Committee and the Board of 
Ollicers have guided the course of the organization 


pride to the fact that they are an elite group. 


in strict conformity with the Constitution, which was 
originally written, and from time to time amended, 
with an unswervingly objective purpose—to estab 
lish and maintain police service at the highest pro 
fessional level. 


Each of our Presidents, from the time he is first se 
lected, through his years of training and responsibility 
as he moves up in the traditional echelon of the Vice 
Presidents, and as the Number | Police Chief of the 
world, marks his name indelibly in the history of the 
Association and in the annals of law enforcement. Dur- 
ing the past year the alfairs of the Association have 
been under the guidance and leadership of one of the 
most outstanding figures in law enforcement today, 
Colonel Charles W. Woodson, Jr. 
lege, and indeed an honor to be on the same team with 
Colonel Woodson, and to have been associated with 
him and the 
worked 


It is a happy priv 


other officers and olficials who have 
during the past 
Woodson’s capable direction has been tempered with 
an inherent warmth and kindliness which has made 
our work most enjoyable. 


together year. President 


There is always one man who contributes more 
than any other individual to the success of the Annual 
Meeting—the Host Chief. 
heavy in supervising all of the local arrangements, and 
coordinating them with the many Conference business 
The Chiel of the Metropolitan 
Department of the District of Columbia has one ol 


His responsibilities are 
Police 


functions. 


i6 
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the most exacting positions in world law entorce 
ment. Chief Robert V. Murray has been mentioned 
belore in this report, as Chairman of the Building 
Site Committee, but the record would not be com 
plete without reference to the many othe: services 
he has rendered to [ACP in the past year. .\ glance 
through the program will give an indication of some 
of these, and the vast amount of time and energy 
devoted to Association matters. 

I would like to express my sincere thanks and deep 
appreciation to President Woodson, the Executive 
Committee, the Board of Olficers, and all of the LACP 
Staff people with whom we have been associated 
during the past year; to Mr. Ray Ashworth, Director 
ol the Field Service Division, to Colonel Russell A 
Snook, Director of the ‘Training Division, to ‘Treasu 
er William J. Roach, to Captain P. F. 
eral Chairman olf the State and Provincial Section, and 
to all of the staff personnel of the various divisions 


Phompson, Gen 


and sections. Just a word of deepest appreciation to 
the loyal and efficient ladies of the Administrative Of 
lice—and a tribute, in closing, to all the wives and 


mothers who are the homemakers of every police 


family on earth. 


Honorary President James M. Broughton, of Ports 
mouth, Virginia, presented to the assemblage a reso 
lution commemorating 53 fellow members who were 
called from their earthly pursuits since the 1959 Con 
ference assembled, and upon its adoption a minute olf 
silence and = prayer was observed in their memory 
They were: . 

Bero, ALEX F., Anaheim, California 

Becker, H. A., Des Plaines, Illinois, 
award of life membership at this conterence) 

Fay, Gadsden, Alabama 

Brower, CARLTON J., Oradell, New Jersey 


(scheduled lon 
BoOWAN, ©. 


Bruce, 1. B., Colorado Springs, Colorado (Lile Mem 
ber and President of the TACP, 1954-55) 
CANTLON, Maurice, Culver City, California 
CARSON, DANIEL J., (Life Member) 
CUNNINGHAM, Robert H., Falls Church, Virginia 
Dinrz, Jack, Niagara Falls, New York 
DiLourr, JAMEs A., 
Dowik, WitLiAM J., New Orleans, Louisiana 
DREYER, FRANK G., Newark, New 
DUNN, JouN B., Providence, Rhode Island 
FrLoop, Joun J., Matawan, New Jersey. 
FuNSTEN, Epwarp S., St. Louis 
for award of lile membership at this Conference) 
Grant, Pup f., Berkeley, California 
Member). 
GRAY, GEorGE ]., Loledo, Ohio. 
HAGAN, JosepH H., Providence, Rhode Island 
HArrForb, Evererr D., Paterson, New 
HERBERT, HAROLD ]J., 
HockNeELL, Epwarp, Jersey City, New 
Howarp, Froyvp W., Barstow, 


Phomaston, Conn 


Prenton, New Jersey 


Jersey. 


\issour! scheduled 


(Sustaining 


Jersey 
Stamford, Connecticut. 
Jersey 


California 
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Hower, JouN B., Hackensack, New Jersey 

HumMeEn, Gus, Essex Fells, New Jersey. 

KENNEY, Epwarp ‘I., New York, New York. 

KorLesky, PAuL F., Hillside, New Jersey. 

KRAMER, DANIEL N., Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 

Kruse, Henry S., Rumson, New Jersey. 

Link, W. F., Paris, Kentucky (Life Member). 

MAGNER, JAMES R., Waterbury, Connecticut. 

Max, M. ]., Detroit, Michigan (Life Member). 

McCoacu, Joun D., Middletown, N. Y. (Life Mem 
ber). 

McFappen, Ricnarp H., San Francisco, California. 

Mircuens., Micnars. E., San Francisco, California. 

Mureny, JOHN Epwarp, St. Louis, Missouri. 

NANGLE, Frep JAMES, Great Neck, New York 

O'Neitt, Mark W., Champaign, Illinois. 

PADEN, ALLAN Davin, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 

Parcu, DAN E. L., Jackson, Mich. (Life) Member). 

PoLcyN, JOHN W., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

PORTER, FRANK L.., Kingman, Arizona. 

Race, Roserr H., Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 

Ross, Westey J., Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Smrru, Gene, Litthe Rock, Arkansas. 

Sorcre, ALBERT v\., Springfield, New Jersey 

Sousa, Carwos .\., Stockton, California 

STONE, ALBERT E., Syracuse, New York. 

SULLIVAN, JOHN L... Ironwood, Michigan. 

Ponra, JAMES W., Brookline, Mass. (Lile Member) 

Vance, Wintiane B., Columbus, Ohio. 

Waiace, Hucu A., Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Winson, Roserr N., Sarasota, Florida 

Woop, F. R., Chisholm, Minnesota 


The Mew Vice President 


William Hl. Morris, the newly-clected sixth vice 
president of TACP, is no johnny-come-lately eithe 
to law enforcement or LACP service. 

\ member of the Illinois State Highway Police ton 
almost 20 years, he was named Superintendent ol 
the Department in February, 1956 the first membe1 
of the 1200-man force to be appointed from the ranks 


by the Governor of Illinois to lop post. 


In 1957 he was named Regional Chairman of the 
North Central States for the State and Provincial 
Police Section of the IACP and was elected General 
Chairman of the Section the following year. During 
this period he has served on other ITACP standing 
and special committees, as well as those of the Illi 
nois Association of Chiefs of Police and the Ameri- 
can Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, and 
is presently second vice president of Region IIT ol 
AAMVA. He is also serving on the President’s Com- 
mittee for Traffic and the Illinois ‘Traffic Study Com 
mission. 

During World War IL he served trom 1943-46 with 
the U. S. Army, Military Police, Security Intelligence 
Corps. He and Mrs. Morris reside in Springfield, the 
capital city of Illinois, where he is active in the Ame 
ican Legion, Elks and Moose, participating actively 
in philanthropic activities at Mooseheart, the Child 
City of Illinois. 
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are the symbols of authority. We have 
the right one for you. 
Send for our catalog today. 


if it’s Police Equipment—We have it. 


Revolvers - Handcuffs - Lights - Holsters - Sirens 





Smith & Wesson 


REVOLVERS 





Dependability, Quality and 
Service is our Reputation. 


Charles Greenblatt & Co. 


3 Centre Market Place 
New York 13, N. Y., Tel. WOrth 6-1616 






























ATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS OF POLICE 


“She Workshops 


Phe 1960 Conference program this year featured 





a series of workshops—a different approach to  pre- 
senting reports of standing committees. Chairmen and 
a small number of members of the committees formed 
a panel to present the reports in brief, with ample 


time scheduled for informal discussion. 


public relations, 
training, 
crime, communications, auto theft, arson, legislation, 


crime pre 
organized 


Phe nine workshops 
vention, police education and 


wnd uniform crime reporting—were well attended 
and the delegates, in’ practically every instance, re- 
sponded with enthusiasm to the opportunity fon 
questions and discussion. 


The tollowing section of the Conference 
but briefly covers the workshops, since a substantial 
part of the discussion was extemporaneous and trans- 
cript of the reporters is not yet available. This will 
be included fully in the 1961 edition of The Police 
Yearbook. 


Workshop on Organized Crime 


Phis subject attracted such a large gathering ol 


report 


delegates that there was standing room only by the 
lime the discussion got under way. Under the capable 
chairmanship of Chief Edward J]. Allen of Santa Ana, 
California—and with a panel comprised of Assistant 
Deputy Commissioner Charles Siragusa, U. S. Bureau 
ol Narcotics, Washington, D. C.; Milton R. Wessel, 
former Special Assistant to the Attorney General ol 
the United States, now an attorney in New York 
City; Superintendent Francis §. McGarvey, New York 
State Police, Albany, New York; Chief Bernard L. 
Garmire, Tucson, Arizona; and Captain James Hamil- 
ton, Intelligence Unit, Los Angeles, Calif., Police De 
partment—the session proved to be one of the most 
thought-provoking of the entire Conference. 
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“Tuternational Cornerstone for 
Neu TACP Headquarters 


\t the Conference the Republic of Liberia ex 
pressed its appreciation for services extended to its 
police forces by the IACP and its interest in the .\s 
sociation’s objectives and progress by formally pr 
senting a $2,000 contribution to the IACP Building 
Fund. ‘The check was presented to President-elect 
Robert V. Murray, Washington, D. C., by Police 
Commissioner Nathaniel S. Baker, Monrovia, Liberia 
Looking on are members of the LACP Building Com- 
Executive Director Leroy E. Wik 
Peter J]. Siccardi, Hackensack, N. J., 
Director Russell A. Snook, ITACP 


mittee, lL. to r., 
Past President 

and (far right) 
Training Division. 


In addition to filing his formal for the 
Committee on Organized Crime, Chairman Allen op 


cned the workshop with this statement: 


report 


“One ol our most difficult problems in law enforce 
ment is in the field of clear and effective communi 


cations. Too often we are apt to find ourselves in 
seeming contradiction when in essence and in fact we 


are in accord. 


“At the outset then, I think it may be helpful to 
make this categorical statement: In every cooperative 
endeavor to fight crime, organized and unorganized, 
the position, the integrity, the autonomy of local 
law enforcement, indeed olf every law enforcement 


agency must remain intact, unsullied, inviolate 


“Your chairman and I know, from specific ques 
tions I have asked, all members of this panel ar 
unanimous in their unequivocal, militant insistence 
that local law enforcement is, and must ever remain, 
the foundation, the cornerstone, the backbone of law 
enforcement in our beloved country. Any attempt 
to infringe upon, to curtail, to subvert or to usurp 
the duties and responsibilities, the rights and _privi- 
leges, the prerogatives of any law enforcement agency 
should, indeed must, be vigorously opposed 


The National Crime Commission Question 


“Over the years many approaches to this knotty 


problem of organized crime have been suggested 
here has been recurrent discussion with respect to 


us \ ic W 


a national crime commission, which many o 
askance and with some alarm because of the inherent 
dangers. We must, however, unless evidence is avail 
able to the contrary, allow that 
concientious men are of the honest opinion that such 


many sincere and 
a commission would prove helpful to law enforce 
ment in its fight against organized crime. 


“In respectlully disagreeing with them, I neve 
theless applaud their sincere interest and proffer of 
assistance to law enforcement My own opinion is 
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that a national crime commission, per se, is not the 
answer to this troublesome problem. With equal can 
dor T must assert that, at least for the most part, such 
proposals have evolved from a desire to help, not to 
hinder. 

“IT do believe, however, that there are other ways and 
means, and I do not regard every proposal suggesting 
such ways and means to better coordinate our col 
lective knowledge and endeavors to properly collect, 
to study and examine for prosecutive purposes and to 
properly disseminate helpful intelligence information 
to trustworthy and responsible law enforcement agen 
cies, as a proposal to institute or to superimpose a na 
tional crime commission which ergo must ultimately 
stultify or injure local law enforcement generally. 
“This committec, then, is interested in evolving 
methods and suggestions best designed to attack suc 
cesslully organized crime and at the same time pro 
tect the integrity of every law enforcement agency on 
all levels of government. 

“This assuredly is the purpose of TIACP, as so elo 
quently set forth in our Conference brochure by ou 
universally respected and admired Director of the 
FBI, the distinguished Mr. John Edgar 
whom all law enforcement owes such an abiding debt 


Hoover, to 


of gratitude: ‘We in the law enforcement profession 
must earnestly strive to meet the responsibilities en 
trusted to us in our government under law. The citi- 
vens of our country expect no less from us and it is 
imperative that we successfully meet the challenge. 
Your convention is an excellent forum to spotlight 
the problems facing our profession and to develop 
effective solutions to those problems.’ Every police 
officer worthy of the name must, without equivoca 
tion, wholeheartedly subscribe to the sentiment ol 
these inspiring words 

“This then is the purpose of the Organized Crime 
Committee, as Tam sure it is of the other workshop 
committees: “To implement and stimulate serious and 
reasonable thinking and discussion, for only in such 
an atmosphere, where men are [ree to express thei 
honest opinions, however provocative, controversial, 
unpopular or even erroneous, is it possible to meet 
successfully the grave challenge of organized crime and 
to develop effective solutions to this complex prob 


lem.” 


Organized Crime Means the Mafia 


Statement, excerpted, by Deputy Commisstone) 
Charles Siragusa: 

In the effective discharge of these (law enforcement) 
responsibilities, it is most essential to completely iden 
tify the enemy before planning and executing the 
strategy and tactics against this enemy, Organized 
Crime. 

Today, unfortunately, the term “Organized Crime” 
means different things to different law enforcement 
Some call it the Syndicate; others, the Mob; 


label—my 


agencies. 
and still others, the Combination. Ou 
label—for it is the Mafia. 

We contend they are all one and the same thing, and 
that we are dealing with a criminal group operating 
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More than 525 Law 
Enforcement Agencies Agree! 


Over 525 law enforcement agencies now utilize 
the polygraph 

Phese police chiels—who have had theiy men 
well-tramed—are unanimous in their praise. 

Protecting the innocent, determining the guil 
ly, gaining courtadmissible confessions, improv 
ing public relations, plus saving time, money 
and ellort are the main advantages a competent 
ly-trained polygraph examiner can accomplish, 

Get the best training available at a recognized 


school—a 
Phe University of the State of New York 


school approved and supervised by 


i 


Richard O. Arthes 
Chief Instructor 


Cleve Backstei 
Diver lo 


National Training Center of Lie Detection 
57 West 57th Street @ New York 19, N. Y. 
Plaza 5-5241 
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CONFIDENCE vested in you by the community 
demands not only the best personal service, but the ulti- 
mate in precision equipment and techniques of proven 
merit. When you consider Lie Detection Equipment, think 
first of Stoelting ““Deceptographs”. Let us assist you; we 
are the foremost specialists in the field. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
Cc. H. STOELTING CO. 


MINIATURIZED RADIO SURVEILLANCE EQUIPMENT 
PORTABLE LIE DETECTORS @ RESEARCH POLYGRAPHS 
SPEED TIMERS—PNEUMATIC OR RADAR @ PORTABLE X-RAY UNITS 
‘“SOFT RAY’’ COMPARISON UNIT 


424 NORTH HOMAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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principally, but not exclusively, in the | nited States, 
whose purpose has been, and still is, to dominate all 
major commercial criminality. It should be stressed 
that this is a single conspiracy which is national and 
international. It could be likened to a vast secret 
corporation or cartel with a board of directors, yet 
having no single chairman. It has regional or district 
ollicers upon whom devolve the responsibility of exe- 
cuting the policies of the hierarchy and transacting the 
business of committing commercial crimes towards 
the common end of enriching the coffers of the cor- 


poration. “This is Organized Crime. 


In analyzing Organized Crime, it should be unde 
stood that we are not talking about armed robbery, 
bank holdups, burglary and crimes of that nature. 
We are dealing with the illicit narcotic traffic, horse 
and numbers betting, gambling casinos, prostitution, 
labor and management extortion and numerous other 
illicit commercial endeavors with inherently large 
monetary potential. 


his does not mean that some of the commercial 
crimes in this category are not committed by local 
racketecring groups who are not members of the Malia. 
These independent criminal organizations can be 
compared to the independent merchants who may 
form local cooperatives. “The Malia is more accurately 
compared with the giant corporation operating 
throughout the United States with numerous sub 
sidiarics. 


Phe only non-commercial type crimes committed 
by the Malia mobsters are those which are violent in 
nature and which are deemed necessary to maintain 
the cohesiveness, elfectiveness and power of the secret 
criminal entity. 


Violence is also exercised against outsiders who jeop 
ardize the security of the organization when they are 
scheduled to or have testified against those mobsters 
under arrest or indictment for major organized crimes. 
Phe list of these witnesses, particularly those involved 
in our narcotic prosecutions, mounts steadily 


This leads us to our definition of the Matia: “A 
Vicious, sinister, secret society, whose members, prin 
cipally of Sicilian origin, are pledged and dedicated 
to commit unlawful acts against the United States and 
other countries in furtherance of their objective to 
dominate organized crime and to commit violence 
against those members who violate the secrecy o1 
other tenets of the society and similar violence against 
those outsiders who threaten the security of the so 


ciety.” 


Allen, and 


some few others agree with us in toto on this detini 


We believe that our Chairman, Chiel 


tion—on this concept. Very regrettably, many other 
wise well-informed and dedicated law enlorcement ol- 
licers are not in agreement with us. “This latter group 
takes exception to our concept. Some say that it is 
pure drama,-and even mysticism, to characterize this 


organization as one single secret society. Others con 
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tend it is not restricted to any one ethnic group 


Still others claim that the organization has no sem 
blance to or tie with the old Malia, the one practiced 
in Italy many years ago and as described in old and 
current editions of the Encyclopedia Britannica, Web 
ster’s Dictionary, the Concise Oxford Dictionary, Funk 
& Wagnall’s New Standard Dictionary and the Win 
ston Dictionary. 


\re they (definitions extracted from the above rel 
erence books) not characteristic of and applicable 
to our modern day organized crime? Is this not the 
psychology and philosophy of organized crime today? 
Were not these tenets so vividly portrayed by the a 
ray of the Apalachin hoodlums who paraded belor« 
Senator McClellan's Committee? Did they not ap 
parently Haunt their utter contempt for our judicial 
processes by hiding under the Fifth Amendment? 
‘They were entitled to decline to answer, but did they 
not repeatedly use the term refuse even when repeat 
edly instructed by the members of the Senate body 
that this was incorrect, disrespecttul and highly ol 
lensive mode ol response? Did they not [eign ignoi 
ance of the English language despite the fact they 
have spent many, many years in this country? Was 
this not the epitome of defiance and contempt for oui 
And what about the Apalachin 
trial itself and all its implications of a group of arch 


law and our society? 


criminals who concerted from all parts of the country 
Does anyone really think that this 
Wasn't 
Judge Kaulman, who sentenced them on the charge 


and from abroad? 
was a barbecue or a visit to a sick friend? 


ol obstruction ol justice by their contumacious and 
perjurious statements, correct in labeling the group 
as an unholy trinity of crime, politics and business? 


Did not Senator McClellan's Committee prove the 
extensive blood line and marital relationship among 
these criminals as well as between them and _ others 
who were present at Apalachin? Did not this same 
Committee point out the fortunes made in illegal li 
quor traffic during prohibition and later in narcotics, 
vice and gambling? And what about the indisputabl 
evidence that this syndicate, when faced with a finan 
cial problem of using these tremendous illicit profits, 
solved it through investment in legitimate business 
Which also provided, and still provides, convenient 


cover for their continued illegal activities? 


Po those law enforcement officers who dubiously 
ask, “What about the non-Sicilians and the non-Ital 
ians? How do you explain them?”’, our answer is 
that, although ancient principles are retained, some 
concessions must be made to economic, social and 
political progress. Vito Genovese was not a Sicilian, 
but he is a man ol exceptional cold-blooded ability 
with more Sicilian attributes than most of his Sicilian 


gangster contemporaries, Consequently, the modern 
Malia accepts him and his evil contributions 
Disbelieving law enforcement olficials inquire 


“What about Mever Lansky and others of his race? 


Where do they fit into the picture Our explana 
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tion seems sellevident to us and not at all enigmatic 
This convicted dope peddler is a gambling organiza 
tional genius. He is an old, trusted associate ol 
Lucky Luciano. Why not use his talents in setting 
up gambling casinos in Miami, Las Vegas and Ha 
vana? Hasn't he earned millions on millions of dol 


lars lor the Mob? 


Phe significant thing which escapes many otherwist 
knowledgeable law enforcement officers is that wher 
as Vito Genovese and others of his Italian ancestry 
were members of the board of directors despite thei 
non-Sicilian background and as such sat in on the 
secret conclave at Apalachin and many previous but 
undisclosed gangster conclaves elswhere in the United 
States, Meyer 


not in attendance 


Lansky and other “loreigners” were 


These outsiders are not board 
members—they are merely favored stockholders. ‘They 
collect their dividends without formulating policy fon 


the over-all operation ol the svndicat 


We contend that those who criticize our position 
that Organized Crime and the Malia are the same 


performing a disservice to all law 


I 5 


breed of cat are 
enforcement and weakening the common effort to 
fight Organized Crime on a broad front, which is 
necessary if we are to make a tangible dent in then 
operations and if we are to uphold our duty to defend 


and protect our citizens and our society 


Included in the category of disbelievers are pel 


sonalities with prior law enlorcement experience who 


are no longer in government service, but who are 
engaged in services allied to our profession. I reter 
to the Director of the Crime Commission of a large 
metropolitan city. Basically, he concurs with all 
knowledgeable law enforcement ollicers that there is 
However, he adamantly contends 
This atti 


tude serves the Mafioso just as effectively and con 


Organized Crime 
that there is no such thing as the Mafia. 


veniently when spoken by a Crime Commission Direc 
tor as it is when voiced by the disbelieving law en- 
forcement officer—it generates the same dangerous 
complacency among law enforcement and the general 


public. 


Not too lot there was a television program 
Saints: The Malia—Fact on 


Certain self-styled experts were quite vigor- 


Ww ABO 
entitled “The Pape 
Fiction.” 
ous in denouncing those who had and still have the 
courage to identify Organized Crime as the Mafia 
Phe aforementioned Crime Commission Director was 


one of the vociferous “experts.” Another alleged au 


Commissioner Siragusa began his career with the U.S. 
December, 
serving as narcotics investigator throughout the 


1940, subsequently 
United 
States and in Puerto Rico, Turkey, Lebanon, Syria, Greece, 
Germany, France and Italy. He has attended international 
conferences as a te chnical advisor with U. SS. de le gations, 
Narcotic Drugs im 


Bureau oft Narcotics in 


the United Nations Commission on 
Geneva, and as a member of the U.S Treasury De part- 
ment’s delegation to meetings of INTERPOL in Lisbon, 
Vienna, Istanbul, Rome and Stockholm. 
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thority on this program was Mi William J. Keating, 
former New York Assistant District Attorney and 
later counsel for the New York City Crime Committee. 
He had the audacity to unequivocally state that the 
only wav the Federal Bureau of Narcotics could justi- 


ly its budgetary requests was to beat the drums that 


the Malia is a menac This, of course, is a bold- 


faced lic 


As a result, the gratuitous conclusion was drawn 
that there was no Mafia. Once again the Mafia was 
assist in lulling the public and 
certain segments of | There 
areas in which efforts are made to kill the 
For more than two years now, following 


{ 


given another [ree 


aw enlorcement to sleep. 
ine othe 
name Matia 
the arrests of the infamous \palachin gangsters, there 
has been a great hue and cry by certain representa- 
tives of Italian-American civic groups who passionate 
ly, though illogically, claim that 12,000,000 \mericans 


of Italian origin or ancestry are being defamed every 


time the word Malia is mentioned 


This is a determined ellort to extend guilt where 
it does not lie \ person would either be a fool or 


t bigot to defame a nationality because of the depre- 


dations of a few There is no doubt in my mind, and 
incestry, that millions ol 


I myself am ol Italian 


[talian-Americans would prefer to hav these groups 


proclaim their hostility and repugnance to the hand- 
ful of criminals of this common ethnical background. 
They would prefer to excoriate these criminals. 

hey would prefer to congratulate vigorous and et- 
fective law enforcement and cncourage members ol 


that profession to even greater success. 


Would it not be 
espouse and champion these real causes rather than 
the fabricated defamation gimmick and other diver- 
Would it not be better to stop aiding 


better for these civic groups to 


sionary tactics? 
the enemy, unwittingly or otherwise, by fostering or 
perpetuating the myth that there is no Mafia and that 


they do not control Organized Crime? 


Certainly there is little if any excuse for the pro- 


fessional iaw enforcement officer who would deny 
the existence of this predatory criminal group which 
is identical to and controls Organized Crime. Nega- 
lack of intestinal fortitude—only tends 


to discredit those in our midst who have dedicated 


tive thinkit 


oO 
12 


themselves to waging a relentless war against the 
enemy. It is about time the front was broadened to 
at least make it an even battle between law enforce- 
ment and our foe 


Phe Matlia 


Organized Crime, which means 


A Coordinating Prosecutive Task Force 


issistant to the Atiorney 
Milton R. Wessel: 


Remarks of forme Spec al 


General of the United States 


Chief Allen probably did not realize it when he se- 


lected this panel, but every member of it was a con- 


tributor to the Apalachin case, as were many of the 











police officials whom 1L see in the audicnce-—Mr. 
Rosen of the FBI and other officials of other agencies 
and organizations, each of whom contributed a sub- 
stantial bit of evidence which, when joined together, 
gave the jigsaw puzzle the pattern picture which 
proved conspiracy and sentenced these men in the 
final analysis. “That, in my judgment, is what the 
significance of the Apalachin case is and is what | 
believe should be the answer to effective enlorcement 
against syndicated crime. 


Each of these units for the first time was permitted 
to join ina unified prosecution elfort which had been 
impossible up to that time because the Federal gov- 
ernment had failed to give local and Federal official 
the necessary catalectic agent to joint them together. 


Syndicated crime is nationwide. By definition it 
cuts across geographic and legal jurisdictional lines. 
There is no way, as I see it, of effectively attacking 
such a monster except by doing so in the same manne 

cutting across geographic and legal jurisdictional 
lines. 


I believe this can be done without one single bit 
ol new legislation. 1 believe it can be done without 
the creation of any new crime commission or a nation 
al police. 1 believe it can be done simply by filling 
the enforcement vacuum which exists and which per- 
mits leaders of syndicated crime, without whom it 
cannot exist, to go about tree in’ their supervisory 


role. 


1 believe that they can be attacked through the 
creation of a prosecutive task force which would have 
two functions: (1) 
picces which make up the jigsaw puzzle pattern of 
conspiracy, and (2) furnishing the necessary criminal 
intelligence or access to the necessary crime intelli- 


putting together these bits and 


gence which will enable local law enforcement to do 
the job. 
law enforcement must go on attacking only the gam 


Without such a federal unit, | believe local 


bler, the local bookic, but never being able to strike 
the man at the top. 


It seems to me that if this Association agrees there 
is a syndicated crime problem and that without lead 
ership there cannot be elfective prosecution, this As 
sociation should make a recommendation for action 
Which will assist its members in taking effective action. 


Organized Crime Infiltrates the Legitimate 


(In introducing Chief Bernard L. Garmire, Tueson, 
Arizona, Chairman Allen noted that the so-called Apalach- 
United States of 
America vs. Joseph Bonanno, et al.’ Bonanno, who has 


the dubious distinction of being named in the title of the 


in case is properly designated “The 


case, isa resident of Tucson, Chief Garmire was formerly 
with the Indiana State Police and served as chief of police 
in Eau Claire, Wis., before coming to the Tucson depart- 
ment.) 

Following is the statement presented by Chief Gar 


s 


mrve: 
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Phe subtlety with which hoodlums can intiltrat 
an average American community is both trightening 
These individuals, for the most part, 
which makes them 


and ominous. 
are capable of donning a lacad 
readily acceptable into various social strata in most 
any community in which they decide to reside. In 
evitably they become good contributors to various 
religious and civic Their families par 
ticipate in school and community activities in a man 
ner which quickly ingratiates them to the 
ship of these organizations. Without a vigilant, alert 
and sincerely concerned police department and_ press 


programs 


membe 


most any community in America can eventually b¢ 
controlled by the individual commonly referred to 
as a hoodlum or member of an Organized Crime 
syndicate. 


One ol the greatest mistakes made by the averag 
community in America today is to underestimate th 
intelligence, cunning and ability of these individuals 
Fortunately, many communities are alert to this prob 
lem and are taking the necessary action to at least 
contain if not eliminate this element from their com 
munity. Such a community is ‘Tucson, Arizona, which, 
unfortunately, has as permanent residents at least 
three nationally known members of the Mafia, one ol 
whom is reported to be “Mr. Big” of Organized 
Crime west of the Mississippi, if not for the whole ol 
America. 
land lords of a large Great Lakes area metropolis 
A third is influential on the West Coast. 


Another is one of the most powerlul gang 


Phe question is naturally posed, “Why have these 
individuals selected this area as a place of residence?” 
Phere are several probable answers to such a question. 
The first is the climate enjoyed by the residents, which 
is thought to be the most ideal in the United States 
Phe second, and probably most important, is the 
tremendous increase in population experienced by 
the area in the last decade. Because of this explosion 


ol population, real estate values have multiplied 


manylold. A person coming at the time the afore 
mentioned individuals came, with ready cash, invest 
ing it in undeveloped land, has probably increased 
that invesment a minimum of 10 fold in as many vears 
Further, this allows them to assume this role of a 
legitimate businessman. 


The southwestern portion of the United States 
is the most rapidly growing area of this country and 
any individual has but to look in retrospect in ordei 
to make reasonable prognostication of what will 
occur population and development wise within the 


next decade. 


A municipal police agency not cognizant of these 
developments would indeed be remiss if not derelict 
in their duty. Consequently it behooves every police 
administrator to have personnel assigned whose duty 
it is to keep constant tabs on the potential infiltra 
tion of that which former President Herbert Hoover 


has called “The Fnemy from Within.” 
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Importance of Police Intelligence Units 


Superintende nt Francis §. AleGarvey, New York State 
Police: 


It is my belief that if we are to effectively combat 
organized crime as we know it today, we must depend 
to a great extent upon the highly skilled and relent 
less efforts of criminal intelligence units organized 
within our own departments. 


\s you have been told, I have been in law enlorce 
ment lor 43 years. | have known, and I think many ol 
you men here know, that organized crime is nothing 
new. We had organized crime, well-organized crime, 
during the prohibition era. We recall that during 
that time there were certain strong-arm men who were 
known as “enforcers” and we know that the terri 
tories throughout the country were divided up in an 


organized way 


Much has been said over the years about the Apa 
lachin meeting. It has never been established exactly, 
as far as we can determine, what they were there lor. 
However, from somewhat unimpeachable sources, we 
are told that as of today about eight of those people 
have died. It is our understanding that at least one 
purpose of the meeting was to more or less conduct 
court for some of the people who had violated the 
rules of the so-called organization. It is very well 
known that they hand out penalties as high as death 


and other severe fines. 


We know that it requires a very capable and skilled 
type of investigator to dig up information on organ 
ized crime. During the 1958 session of our Legislature, 
we were permited by Executive Order to create an 
intelligence unit lor this purpose within our depart 
ment \t present we have 50 investigators through 


out the state and in the interveni years have de 


ig 
veloped tremendous files that are available to othe 
authorized persons interested in this material. We 
have contacted or visited agencies in other states and 
cities that also operate units of this nature. We have 
the finest cooperation with these units, and to dat 


very cllective cooperation. 


The West's L.E.I.U. 


Captain James Hamilton, Intelligence Unit, Los An 
geles Police Department: 

Perhaps I am a little biased because of my special 
ization in investigating organized crime for the past 
ten years. My responsibilities are not as broad as 
yours, since I do not have to bother with the prob 
lems of juvenile delinquency or traffic, and the only 
budget to trouble me is my own. I hope, however, 
these few observations may help in this specialized 


field. 


First, | have heard the discussion here, pro and con, 
on a crime commission, etc. As far as I am concerned, 
I am for a special section on organized crime, I am fon 


special units, I am for law enforcement intelligence 


The Police Chief 


operations; 1 am also for a bucket brigade if it will 


help do the job 


Organized crime is a term itself which indicates we 


do not have organization to combat it. F 
In LEIU (Law Enforcement Intellgence Units) 
we do the best we can. | refer to it as “a poor man’s 


We try to do some of the things 


that we'd like to see a national agency do on a na 


crime commission 


tional basis 

Intelligence work in this ficld might be called 
psychological warfare against crime or simply crime 
prevention This is just as ellective in the case ol 
the organized crime hoodlum as it is against’ the 
burglar hanging around the pool hall and who thinks 
a uniformed man is watching him. He gets pretty 
nervous about going out on a job that night. We 
have had instance alter instance to illustrate this, 
such as the narcotics peddler who gets the “bull horns” 
and dumps a load believing he is being tailed when 
actually there is no tail within 50 miles. As long as 
hoodlums think they are being watched they are 
nervous, and when they are nervous they may make a 
little money but not much 

Regardless of what we say about the exchange of in 
formation, cooperation, etc., the definite lack has been 
on a federal level furnishing local departments in 
formation on the movements of national figures. 
There is no responsible agency for this service at the 
federal level 

fo explain briefly what LEIU is: it is an organiza 
tion of local intelligence units in both the police de 
partment and the sheriff's office and includes two 
state intelligence units. It now includes representa 


tives of local law enforcement in some 15 states. It 
was organized in March, 1956, for the purpose ol 
“oathering, recording, investigating and exchanging 
information concerning local or any known individ- 
uals and organizations whose background, activities 
or associates identify them with or are characteristic 


olf the following criminal activities,” and the activities 
were listed more or less as a suggestion: 

|. Bookmakers, principals only, including policies, 
sports bookies, etc 

2. Fixers, known or suspected 
) Gambling house operators 


1. Matia 


5. Narcotics, principal peddlers 


. Pimps and procurers 

7. Racketeers 

8. Racketeers, known or suspected, who do not pre 
cisely fit into one of the other groups. 

9. Receivers of stolen property, including finget 
men, etc. 

10 Che roving prolessional gambler. 
This is not a limiting list and it is intended that it 
be expanded as circumstances warrant. 

The object of LEIU was (1) to create a file and 
furnish it to every member, which file would be com 
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prised of the principal undesirables in these categories 
in each area, and (2) probably the most valuable, 
personal contact among those in the intelligence field. 
I would stress again, as it has been stressed here today, 
that the information must be put in trusted hands. 


LEIU mects annually, and there are zone meetings 
annually also. It is a very informal organization, 
with members attending the two mectings a year. It 
is has grown considerably in the past four years and 
we would like to see it spread to other areas so that 
eventually this poor man’s crime commission can com- 
pile its own national file. At present it is not a satis- 
factory lile in that the pressures of the work that 
must be done and too few men to do it show up in 
the compilation of the file, just as occurs in many 


other services. 


Discussion and Summary 

In the general discussion it was brought out that 
law enforcement traditionally is geared to operate 
upon report of crime, but in dealing with infiltration 
of Organized Crime into commercial enterprises law 
enforcement has to go out and find the crime. The 
U. S. Attorney General's Office has listed 20 major 
areas ol legitimate businesses in which infiltration by 
Organized Crime appears to exist. It has also been 
established that labor organizations have been in 
liltrated. ‘The “respectable front” is enhanced by 
generous contributions to civic, welfare and church 
groups paving the way for entry into so-called better 
circles of the community. 


Chict Allen explained that the purpose of the 
workshop was not to take any action on the question 
of a national crime commission, that this was beyond 
the purview either of the workshop or the LACP 
Committee on Organized Crime. ‘The purpose of the 
workshop, he said, was to discuss the problem of Or- 
ganized Crime and explore means olf effectively com 
batting it. “No one is more in favor, | assure you,” 
he continued, “than Tam, and the men on this panel, 
of protecting democratic law enforcement. No one is 
more Opposed to a national police force This is a 
prepostcrous notion, in my opinion. You couldn't 
have a national police department unless you de 
stroyed the Constitution of the United States. ‘The 
three levels of government—Federal, state and local 
are each one a check upon the other. Only a dic 
tator who could smash the Constitution could impose 


his will and direct a national police force.” 


Chict Garmire concluded the discussion with these 
remarks: “De 
and philosopher, said, “Vhere is no country in the 
world in which everything can be provided for by 
the laws, or in which political institutions can prove 
a substitute for common sense and public morality.’ 
1 would further remind you that a police department, 
regardless of where it may be situated, always repre 
sents the true character of the community it serves. 


Pocqueville, the French statesman 


“Our greatest enemy in this country today is apathy. 
People apparently are content to allow these things to 
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exist in the nooks and crannies, in the hinterland ol 
our country. We can be no stronger than the people 


want us to be. 


“IT can see no particular reason for the creation ol 
another bureau so far as the Federal Government its 
concerned. I do see a great need for more cognizance 
of the problem on the local level. It behooves each 
of you to create within your departments a unit ol 
one man, 10 men, 50 men, whatever the case may call 
for, so that you in turn can collect local level infor 
mation which can be funneled into a state organiza 
tion; and | believe it behooves every state law en 
lorcement administrator in this country to create an 
intelligence unit, cooperative, in turn, throughout 
the country, operating through organizations such as 
LEIU of the western part of the country. 


“T would also remind you that American law en 
forcement is some 150 years old, but it has only been 
in the past ten years that it has seen fit to organiz 
intelligence units. ‘The Los Angeles Police Depart 
ment is to be commended for starting this ten years 
ago. Since then there are many of us who have don 
likewise. We are becoming strong and we can be 
come stronger if we would only do that which is 
clearly indicated on the local level, with a little more 
cooperation among agencies, both Federal and _ state 
If we are alert to these problems on the 
(Organized Crime) 


and local. 
local level, we can cut out thei 
source of revenue and stop them wherever they get 
started.” 


Police-Public Relatious 


Conducting ‘this workshop was Chief Herbert ‘I 
Jenkins, Atlanta, Georgia, vice IACP 
and chairman of the Committee on Public Relations 
assisted by the following panelists: Colonel Home: 
Garrison, Jr., Director of the Texas State Depart 
ment of Public Safety; Chief Walter E. Headley, fi 
Miami, Fla.; Chief John R. Blackmore, San Jos 
Calif.; and Chief Ronald A. LaCouture, 
of Police Administration and Public Safety, St. Pet 


president ol 


Departme nt 


ersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg, Fla., who sub 
stituted for Chief Howard O 
Wis. 


Johnson, Milwaukee 


Repetitious as it may be, it must be stressed often 
that every policeman and every police department 
has public relations, the big question being are they 
good or bad as the result of either a planned program 


or a haphazard program. 


\s used today, the term “public relations” covers the 
waterfront, since it is an American trait to use words 
in such a broad sense that any specific significance 
is wrung from them; for example, words like “ser 
ice” and “cooperation” and many others have become 
meaningless in a strict sense. 


There are two delinitions that police might keep 


in mind. The first is that stated by Executive Vice 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS WORKSHOP. L. to r., Chief 
Walter Headley, Jr., Miami; Colonel Homer Garrison, Jr., 
Texas Dept. of Public Safety; Chairman Herbert T. Jen- 
kins, Atlanta, Ga.; Chief J. R. Blackmore, San Jose, 
San Jose, Calif., and R. A. LaCouture, St. Petersburg 
(Fla.) Junior Colle ge. 


President Ed Forio of the Coca Cola Company, “Pub 
lic relations is a way of life. It is a means of intet 
preting the personality of our organization, It is ow 
attitude toward people as reflected in our services and 
iS by 


the training of our personnel.” “The second 


Keeler McCartney, veteran police reporter foi the 


{tlanta Constitution, who advised a class ol police 


recruits not to worry about their public relations, but 
to go out and do a good job in policing and wher that 


was done, they would have good public relations. 


Chatrman Herbert T. Jenkins 


Since it is agrecd the public pays the bill for any 


law enforcement program, there are at least two 


basic requirement for a poorly-supported police 


organization: good police performance and (2) a 
wide public knowledge and appreciation of the good 
police performance 

lo achieve good police performance, among other 
things it is necessary that the community provide fon 
an adequate number of officers with adequate pay and 
reasonable working conditions; good tenure for thc 
chief executive of the department; administrative and 
operational competency throughout the department, 
achieved by good personnel selection and a program 
ol in-service training at all levels. 

The heart of any public relations program is the 
Therefore, a sound 


personnel of the department. 


professional philosophy must be developed—a phil 
sophy that accepts the operation of the department 
as a public trust, dedicated to public service and as 
open as possible to the public. With such a basis each 


member of the department will automatically be 


come an asset to the public relations program. 


Colonel Home) 


Garrison, TY. 
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In recent years there is a tendency to contuse 


courtesy with apology \ police officer is expected 
to say such things as “Im sorry that I must give you 


a ticket” 


one who is sorry 


when actually the violator should be the 


\ny person is entitled to a short, businesslike yet 
courteous statement as to why he was stopped, but 
the officer certainly should not be expected to apolo- 
give for doing his duty, especially in the name of 
courtesy or public Many police adminis 


trators, if they are not carelul, fall into that line ol 


relations. 
thinking as a result of harassment by news media, 
politicians, etc. 

Many complaints registered by citizens charging dis 


courtesy, usually trallic 
found to be based on the fact that the officer’s only 


involving a violation, are 
olfense was that of conducting himself in a business- 
like manner instead of apologetically—Chief Walter 
Ik. Headley, Ji 


[ like to think of public relations as being the sum 
total of our human endeavors and efforts, day in 
and day out, performing our duties and discharging 
our responsibilities to the citizens of the community 
in a courteous, ageressive and efficient manner, and 
that in so doing we take an active and personal inter- 
est in solving the problems of our community; that we 
assist Our citizens in every way possible; that we dedi- 
cate ourselves to the protection of life and property; 
that we demonstrate our respect for the common man 
in treating all beings on an equal and impartial basis; 
that we govern ourselves in such a manner, on and 
off duty, as to reflect most favorably on the police 
profession and by our actions, conduct and manner- 
g¢ of strength, se 


integrity so that all of the 


isms impart to the citizens a feelin 
curity, conlidence and 
honor and respect our authority by 


Chief Howard O. 


citizens will 
obeying the laws and ordinances 
Johnson. 


In 1955 1 unwittingly adopted a public relations 
program in San Jose. I asked that there be created 
al police advisor group, comprised of 25 representa 
tive citizens from labor, veterans’ organizations, big 
and small business, clergymen and others. This group, 
which was not a pressure group and did not in any 
way interfere in the operations of the police depart- 
ment, met regularly and it at once fostered a closer 
relationship between the police and this community 
of 215,000 people 


\s result of this experience, I present these conclu 


sions. First, development of good public relations 
becomes a long, tedious process, beset with many ob- 
stacles, misunderstandings and the reluctance of some 
citizens to associate on the same level with those chos 
en to maintain law and order. Second, good com- 
munity relations cannot be developed by simply hav- 
ing a well-organized police department, effective in 
its operations No police department can operate 


in a vacuum It must become an integral part ol 
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community life. Third, a police administrator can 
not become a leader in his community merely by be- 
longing to the fraternal and civic organizations; he 
must associate himself with community projects that 
have as their purpose the improvement of public 
welfare. Fourth, lar too lew law enforcement execu- 
lives are taking deserved advantage of their position 
in their communities and are concerning themselves 
only with the law enforcement function. In a world 
of ever-changing situations and values, it is very vital 
that law enlorcement executives step forward, meet 
the challenge, and take on some of the important 
civic projects and not wait for the bank president on 
the leading attorney, or superior judge or someone 
else to take the leadership when those projects are 
so vitally important to the everyday life of the com 
munity’s recreation, libraries, schools, hospitals, streets 
and highways. 

I would like to see every police executive stand up 
and be counted and take the place that he deserves, 
for when that is done he is going to command leadet 
ship and have the cooperation of his community. 

—Chief J. R. Blackmore. 
% * % 

The policeman labors under one great handicap: 
his efficiency is judged by the absence of trouble. 
This is a negative phenomenon. When things are 
quict no one thinks of the police. If a lew days go 
by without trouble the condition is never ascribed to 
efficient police work. This explains why the police 
are more often the target ol brick bats than the re 
cipients of bouquets. 

The policeman has rights as well as responsibilities. 
If the citizen expects the policeman to protect his 
person and property he has a right to enjoy in return 
the cooperation and support of the citizen. This 
obligation can hardly be discharged by the tender of a 
pay check. . . . The remedy lies with the public. It 
must realize that its own security and welfare is in 
extricably involved in the maintenance of police pres- 
tige. It must remember that the blessings of an 
orderly society are available only where an efficient 
police force functions, and it must make sure that 
everything it says and does strengthens the arms ol 
authority. 

Much can be done to change this if the police ad- 
ministrator attacks the problem in a positive, aggres- 
sive manner. A starting point is for him to survey 
his deparment to locate its principal faults and then 
make plans to correct—not cover up—all those things 
which are wrong. In rather blunt and perhaps too 
forceful words, to gain and keep public confidence 
the administrators must clean out of the police house 
such dirt as disloyal personnel, the drone, the idler, 
the misfit, the moocher, the incompetent, the dis 
courteous and ‘the indifferent. No chief of police will 
admit that all or perhaps even one of these exist in 
his department—yet if he will make an objective 
survey he may find that he has a few in one or the 
other of these categories. — Chief Ronald A. La- 
Couture 
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From the floor discussion brought out that one ol 
the biggest problems in police-public relations around 
the world from Rangoon, Burma, to Highland Park 
Iinois, is maintaining good working relationships 
with the press. Smaller departments, in particular, 
which do not have full time public relations officers, 
find their best efforts to release news through regu 
lar conferences, bulletins, special releases, complete 
access to records by reporters, etc., too often result 
in bad press or hostile reporters. Suggested techniques 
were: establish a working policy with the editor and 
or publisher of the newspaper, not with the reporters; 
make information available at police headquarters 
and not release it at the scene of a newsworthy event; 
keep up to the minute, daily bulletins of information 
which are accessible to all news media; keep scenes 
clear of “interviewing reporters” for radio recordings 
by enforcing restrictive entry; give out all possible in 
formation and call for cooperation in withholding 
from issuance that which would be prejudicial to 
police solving of a case; and endeavor to establish a 
recognition that both police and reporter have a job 
to do and one will not interfere with the other 


19th Birthday for MP Corps 





At left, above, Brigadier General Edward F. Penaat, 
Provost Marshal, United States Army, Europe, and 
Police President Dr. Portz, of Mainz, West Germany, 
jointly perform the ceremony of cutting a birthday 
cake celebrating the 19th Anniversary of the Military 
Police Corps. 
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The Training Seminars 


Ihe three carly morning training seminars—-(1) 
mandated or permissive training standards, (2) police 
and civil rights, and (3) extent of police control fon 
college and university police training programs—were 
very popular and informative sessions of the Con- 
ference. 

The first was conducted Monday morning under 
chairmanship of Chiel Special Agent William’ E. 
South, Southern California Edison Company, Los 
Angeles, with Orrell A. York, Municipal Police ‘Vrain- 
ing Council of the State of New York; Inspector 
Jeptha S. Rogers, FBI; George H. Brereton, Califor- 
nia State Department of Justice; and Chief R. S. 
Sears, Arcadia, California, serving as panelists. Dil 
ferences in the mandated training standards of New 
York and of the permissive standards of California 
were discussed, with many interesting questions pose 
by the audience. 

Phe Police and Civil Rights seminar was conducted 
Puesday morning, chairmanned by Director David 
\. McCandless, Southern Police Institute, Louisville, 
Ky., supported by Chief William H. Parker, Los 
Angeles, and Deputy Commissioner Howard L. Leary, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Police Department. Commissionei 
Leary described Philadelphia’s experience with such 
a citizen board. (See Resolution adopted by ITACP 
on this subject.) Chief Parker described the dilemma 
in which police tind themselves trying to maintain 
order for a public which has developed a high tole 
ance to crime, and how his department had met a 
charge of discrimination against minority groups (by 
deploying heaviest concentration of law enforcement 
effort in certain areas) through publicizing the facts 
revealed by irrefutable charts indicating the greatest 
incidence of reported crime occuring in areas where 
certain, minority groups were concentrated. He cau- 
tioned police to avoid the pitfall of becoming too 
concerned about the causes of crime, which is a social 
problem for which all society must bear the burden, 
so as to weaken police action in dealing with the 
effect. 

Phe Wednesday morning seminar concerned. itsell 
with the extent to which law enforcement should 
exercise control over college and university police 
training programs. Chairman was R. F. Borkenstein, 
Department of Police Administration, Indiana Uni 
versity, Bloomington, Ind., assisted by Chief Francis 
V. McManus, New Haven, Conn.; Richard .\. Myren, 
law enforcement consultant, U. S$. Children’s Bureau; 
and Richard Holcomb, chief of Police Science Bu 
reau, Iowa City, Ia. It was generally agreed that 
law enforcement should support, but not attempt 
lo exercise control, in programs leading to degrees 
(this being the province of education), while in short- 
term and in-service programs law enforcement should 
indicate areas to be covered, type of instructors, etc., 
bearing in mind that all police programs on a college 
or university campus are public relations and public 
education vantage for the police profession as a whole. 
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TRAINING STANDARDS. L. to v., Geo. H. Brereton, 
Jeptha S. Rogers, Chairman Wm. E. South, Orell A. 
York and R. S. Seares. 


























POLICE AND CIVIL RIGHTS. William H. Parker, 


Howard L. Leary and David A. McCandless. 


T.LOUIS 





TRAINING CONTROL. Chairman R. F. Borkenstein, 
Richard A. Myren, Francis V. McManus, and Richard 
Holcomb. 
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Police tx War- Caused Emergency 


Mr. Barent I. Landstreet, Deputy Assistant Diree- 
tor for Emergency Community Services, U. S. Office 
of Civil Defense Mobilization, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
addressing the opening session of the Conference, 
warned that in its drive for world domination Soviet 
Russia’s threat is nuclear attack if subjugation can 
nol be brought about by other means, and the only 
detervent is a balancing of military and non-military 
capabilities. Continuing with this thesis, he said, in 
part: 


The Federal Government's (United States) policy, 
domestic and foreign, reflects the concept that, along 
with our military defense and retaliatory lorces, civil 
defense and defense mobilization are vital parts ol 
the nation’s total defense. ‘Vogether they stand as 


our deterrent to war... 


\s the Communists gain militartty, ‘civil defense 
and delense mobilization becomes corresponding|y 
more important, and in war will unquestionably de- 
termine our survival. It is noteworthy that, during 
recant months, Russia is known to have greatly ac- 
celerated her civil defense preparations. 


It is implicit in this statement that for civil delense 
and defense mobilization to stand on a parity with 
our military forces, it must be effective. It must 
have capability. It must be meaningful by its readi 
ness to respond “ait any moment to warning of attack 
or of impending attack. 


Phere is a distinction between civil defense and 
defense mobilization. You and | are concerned pri 
marily with civil defense, which means “all those ac- 
tivities and measures designed or undertaken (1) to 
minimize effects upon the civilian population caused 
or which would be caused by an attack upon the 
United States, (2) to deal with the immediate eme 
gency conditions which would be created by any such 
attack, and (3) to effect emergency repairs to, or the 
emergency restoration of, vital utilities and facilities 
destroyed or damaged by any such attack.” Defense 
mobilization is the mobilization of resources, includ 
ing manpower and its management, in which you 
would undoubtedly exercise some enforcement au- 
thority in support of these functions, but this would 
be incidental to, or in support of, civil defense activi 
tics. 

Civil defense responsibility rests squarely on regu 
larly constituted governments—lederal, state and _ lo- 
eal—and upon individuals. “The National Plan which 
was developed in coordination with state and local 
government authorities, recognizes this fact... . As 
part of its contribution to the National Plan, the 
IACP as an organization, its members, and othe 
individuals having special competency in law enforce 
ment, have identified the special problems that wat 
will bring to the police (National Plan 16, Main- 
tenance olf Law and Order); and enumerates actions 
which must be taken to cope with thes¢ problems. 
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Also, implicit in the Plan is a requirement lor law 
enlorcement chicls to participate in the preparation 
and support of enabling legislation, where neces 
sary, to assure ellective police mobile support in 
emergency operations. 


Ou ability Lo cope with thesc problems depends 
on how well we have prepared for them. ‘This makes 
them our current problems. In my opinion these 
problems divide into thre parts, as they do in all 
other organization situations: 


1. First are the things that must be done for su 


vival of the organization and its members 


Phis would involve substantially the same actions 
industrial plants are taking all over the country 
being prepared to take shelter, evacuate, encourage 
and help employees learn basic civil defense facts and 
skills, including community plan for emergency ac 
tion, use of conelrad, first aid, emergency fallout 


shelter, ete. 


I think the single most important thing you could 
do on your return home would be to undertake a 
similar program and sell it to your forces with such 
elect that you would have them talking and practic 
ing civil delense, participating in it with their neigh 
bors, and taking measures for their own family pro 
tection. You and your forces occupy a unique posi 
tion of responsibility and leadership in your com 
munities This position is very important in re 
lation to civil defense. If your attitude should be 
indifferent or negative toward civil defense, people 
may generally be expected to assume that it is unim 
portant. If your attitude is interested and positive 
the people's knowledge of your emergency responsi 
bilities and thei acceptance of yout leadership in 
other matters will influence them to follow youn 
example. 


2. The second part has to do with your streneth 
ening your department's capabilities by reorganiza 
tion, if needed; by additional and advanced training 
for all members, particularly in command; civil de 
fense organization, administration and operations 
and by developing competent auxiliaries Most ol 
these things can be done within existing authority 
Where it cannot be done, there is need for the in 
itiative on the part of the chief... . For civil defense, 
you have but to apply the same kind of initiative 
(as applied over the past 30 years in raising police 
standards and applying modern methods and improv 
ments) with the same purposefulness. 


3. The third part of these proble ms has to do with 
participation in joint interdepartmental and inte) 
agency operational planning for civil defense and 
presents more difficulties. 


In many localities, there has been a tendency ol 
the chief executive to place the responsibilities for 
civil defense on the chief of police or other chief law 
enlorcement officer, or to give it to someone else who 
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has neither the legal responsibility, authority, nor 
other means to carry out the duties involved. The el 
fect is to depreciate the importance of civil defense 
where a chiel enforcement officer is concerned; it 
depreciates his law enforcement function and, in the 
minds of other department heads, it depreciates the 
importance and prestige of their departments. 


The governor of each state is responsible for civil 
defense within his jurisdiction. ‘The same is true 
for mayors, city Managers, and county commissioners 
\ll personnel, all departments, and all services with 
in the government, together with all its facilities 
and resources, must be ready to perform CIMeVEENCY 


SCVUVICES, 


The civil defense director, if there is one cngaged 
expressly for the position, coordinates this complex 
of people, material, and facilities. If there is no 
such director, the function belongs to the chief exec 
utive, because the direction and control that are re 
quired are the same as must be exercised in the over 
all administration of the government concerned. — It 


cannot be separated. 


\ chief law enlorcement officer has a special 
responsibility simply to deal with his part of the 
problem. Even with all the assistance and support 
he can muster, it will be all he can do to handle it 


with his other duties. 


There are two specific programs currently in prog 
ress which are of special importance to you (and in 


which we can assist you): 


|. Training and Operations Programs The po 
liceman’s badge olfers no protection from radiation 
To control radiation exposure, fallout’ monitoring 
capability must be developed within the police sers 
ice. Police must have radiological monitoring capa 
bility for their own operational purposes, whether in 
conjunction with the effects of nuclear attack or be 


cause of a peacetime nuclear accident. 


My agency has authority to grant operational fall 
out monitoring instruments and provide training [on 
monitor instructors through the State civil defense 


oltices. 


lo qualify for obtaining instruments and training, 
the police services must be an integral operating unit 
of the organized State and local civil defense forces, 
and specifically an operating unit of the State and 
local fallout monitcring network. In this position th 
police services W be able to develop monitoring 
capability and to rcise radiation exposure control 


of thei personne | 


In this nuclear age, competency in this field is 


imperative for the police. 


2. Explostve Ordnance Reconnaissance. This pro 
eram not only qualifies police for the explosive ord 
nance reconnaissance function during the war, but 
also for properly handling non-military situations 


which involve commercial explosives, bombs, explos- 
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ive souvenirs, and the like which are a normal respon 
sibility of police. This program is carried out by 
the Army through 66 explosive disposal unit 
tegically located in the continental United Static: 
Effective explosive ordnance disposal operations 
during and immediately after an attack are depen 
dent upon accurate and timely reporting of unex- 
Po fulfill this reporting require- 
ment, explosive disposal units have trained approxt- 


ploded ordnance. 


mately 19,000 civil explosive ordnance reconnaissance 
agents. Of this number, approximately 10,000. are 
active law enforcement officers 

Emphasis is currently placed on training active law 
enlorcement olficers because ol their associated func 
tions, the stabilized nature of their employment, and 
the emergency communications and other resources 


available to police organizations 


Current estimates reflect an additional training re- 
quirement for a minimum of 21,000 regular police 
officers. This is a vital program, and I earnestly urge 
your continued and increased participation init. 


I firmly believe that because of your special func 
tion in government, your special legal position, and 
the very nature of your normal responsibilities and 
authority as government officials, you can exert more 
influence in behalf of civil defense readiness than 
any other persons except possibly hard-driving, ag- 
eressive, devoted chief executives, who themselves 
take the initiative 

Your accomplishments in raising the standards ol 
the police service attest to the influence you wield 
and to what you can do. All these considerations 
impel me to plead that when you get back home you 
make it your first order of business to make civil 
defense capability a reality in your community; or, 
if it is a reality, to make it bette: 





Greetings from the White House 


To the 67th Annual IACP Conference 











It is a pleasure to extend my greetings and a 
warm welcome to al! who are attending in our 
Nation’s Capital the 67th Annual Conference 
of the Internat 31 Association of Chiefs of 
ol1ice 

The law enforcement officer is an integral and 
important part of the community in which, in 
any country ils, he serves 


as the prot rather than as 
I 


the arm of the State ilty, his devotion 
to duty—indeed his heroi have earned him 
a place of great esteem in the hearts of those he 
SO faithfully € 
You have my best wishes for a successful and 
profitable co iterence 
oincerely 


(Signed) DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
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News 
‘ Views 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











AN AMERICAN MANDATE 


Again we have elected a new President, but this 
time the American people sent a message to both 
parties which cannot be ignored. The vote was so 
equally divided that we cannot escape an obvious 
conclusion: unity of thought and action—in othe: 
words, full cooperation between and among all, is 


the demand of America today. 


Instead of words, action! Instead of contusion, 
litthe meaning, partisan by-play, a healthy, secure, 
united front! Mr. Kennedy appears to have heard this 
He carly announced that Mr. J. Edgan 


Hoover would remain in charge of the Federal Bu 


message. 


reau of Investigation. 


In a government permeated with partisan poli 
tics, Mr. Hoovei 
While this has been noted time and again, it is not 
lauded enough. ought to talk 
about more because it is one of the great tributes to 


remains beyond political touch. 


It is something we 


the ability of ow two-party system to function wisely 
and well in spite of political bias which surrounds 
other appointments. 


It is said Mr. Hoover is an institution in and ol 
himsell. He disagree. But the 
FBI and the name of Mr. Hoover are almost synony 
Both the Bureau 
and the man are held in such high esteem by om 


would modestly 


mous to the American people. 
people that we can say a nationwide mandate exists 
to keep political hands-off. 


Created as the investigative arm of the Department 
of Justice on July 26, 1908, it was originally known 
as the Bureau of 
July 1, 


Investigation was adopted. 


until 
sureau ol 


Investigation. It was not 
1935, that the designation Federal 
Nor did it start to achieve 
its untouchable reputation until 1921, when John 
Edgar Hoover was appointed director by Harlan 
Fiske Stone, then attorney general and later a justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


It was at this time 36 years ago that Mr. Hoover 
created the policies under which the Bureau has con 
sistently operated ever since. Perhaps the most im 
portant of these was the substitution of merit alone 
as the basis for all appointments of personnel and 


for all promotions. 


Without infringing on the rights of state and muni 
cipal police agencies, the Bureau has taken the lead 
in the advancement of total law enforcement in the 
United States. It accomplishes this not only by its 
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own investigative work, but through cooperative 


services, such as the FBI Laboratory, the Identilica 
tion Division, the FBI National 


tance locally in police trainin 


Academy and _ assis 
i Upon request 
Publications issued by the Bureau include the FBI 


Law Enforcement Bulletin, the Uniform Crime Re 


ports, both of which are considered invaluable in 
keeping abreast with crime problems and in measu 
ing police cllectiveness. 

I think we will all agree it is a proper time to say 
thank you to our President-elect and to renew ow 


gratitude to Mr. Hoover. 


Utah Institute on Crime-Delinquency 


The Department ol Sociology, University of Utah 
is holding an Institute of Crime, Delinquency and 
99 


Law Enforcement to be conducted January 23 through 


January 27 in the Orson Spencer Halli Auditorium, 
Salt Lake City. 

Featured guest lecturer will be Dean Donal E. | 
MacNamara of the New York Institute of Criminol 
ogy, and in addition each session will feature a lead 
er in’ Utah corrections, juvenile control, police on 
law enforcement and two discussants. It will be a 
two-credit-hour course, open to police and sherill’s 
offices personnel, judicial and probationary person 
workers, teachers, and all 


nel, social and wellare 


others interested. 
secured trom Myr. An 


thon S. Cannon, Department of Sociology, University 
olf Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Further information may be 


Protection for New York Cabbies 


Installation of heavy plastic partitions in cabs and 
ol a blinkei 
would blink off and on to call attention to a driver's 


light system in the roof device which 


plight has been approved by Police Commissionet 
Stephen P. Kennedy 
York City. 


as impractical and tending to increase the danger of 


“on an optional basis” in New 
\ proposal to arm cab drivers was vetoed 
violence. “The suggestion of a built-in safe in taxi 
cabs was held to lead only to more thelts of cabs to 
obtain the money deposited therein. Also rejected 
was a sound alarm or practice of blowing a cab horn 
to attract would increase 
the risk to drivers. 


extend about three-quarters ol the way across the 


attention on grounds it 
The heavy plastic partition would 


seat between the driver and passenger and offer the 
driver protection from being slugged or knifed in a 
sudden attack, but not present a hazard to the salety 
of legitimate passengers. 


Incidence of violence in the robbery of taxicab 
drivers was pinpointed as a more or less universal 
problem, and methods of protecting cabbies was a 
subject for discussion on the agenda of INTERPOI 
at its 29th General in Washington, D. ¢ 


in’ October. 


Assembly 
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Feb. 20—Five-Day, Training Officers Methods and Audio- 
TRAINING Visual Conference, Center for Police Training, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
CALENDAR ; Feb. 21—(Feb, 21, 22, 28, Mar. 1, 7), Command Officers’ 
oe Course (25), Michigan State University—Oak- 
e land, Rochester, Mich. Kellogg Center, Michigan 
state University, East Lansing. 
Feb. 27—Two-week, Mid-Winter Seminar: State Police 

(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited iamematration, Southern Police tnstiate, War 

to list scheduled schools in this column.) versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Mar. 6—Three-day, Second Annual Southwestern Poly- 

Jan. 3—Two-week, Mid-Winter Seminar: Scientific In- graph Examiners Clinic, Southwest Center for 
vestigation of Crime, Southern Police Institute, Law Enforcement Education, University of Ok- 
University of Louiville, Louisvile 8, Ky. lahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Jan. 9—Two-week, Chemical Tests for Intoxication Super- Mar. 6—Two-week, Police Training Methods and Pro- 
visors’ Conference, Center for Police Training, grams, Northwestern University ‘Traffic Insti- 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. tute, Evanston, Il. 

Jan. 9—(to Feb. 10), Introduction to Police Management, Mar. 6—Three-week, Traffic Engineering Seminar, North- 
Northwestern University Traffie Institute, Evans western University Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
ton, Ill. lll. 

Te eeepc ttai Mar. Trendy, Southenser eran InServie Tea 

ee Sidi Pr ib etag ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 

and \ctivity, t miversit) of California, San Fran- Program and their Chiefs, Police Department, 

re NET aa vEneemy Se Atlanta, Ga. (Northwestern University Traffic 
Ss we, Vi ston, . . . 

Jan sccm ional Examiners Training Course ee enn: Bes 
a Pine te f gatas 2 = Mar. 8—Three-day, Law Enforcement Administrators 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 aoe 2 é ons . 

, ee é . , : Conference (70), Kellogg Center, Michigan State 
| , West 57th St.. New York 19, N. Y. fc University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Jan. 16—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech ‘ ; 
niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph Mar. 13—Five-day, Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State St., 

Jan. 18—(to Jan. 20), Traffic Operations Seminar for Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Government Officials, Northwestern University Mar. 13—Three-week, Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. tration and Techniques, Northwestern University 

Jan. 23—Five-day, Western Region Traffic Court Confer- Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
ence, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. Mar. 14—(Mar. 14, 15, 21, 22, 28), Traffic Law Enforce- 

Jan. 23—(to Feb. 17), Basie Police Training Course (30), ment Course (25), Michigan State University— 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East Oakland, Rochester, Mich. Kellogg Center, Michi- 
Lansing. gan State University, East Lansing. 

Jan. 23—Five-day Institute on Crime, Delinquency and Mar. 15—Eight-day, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
Law Enforcement (2 credit hour course), Uni- Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. ston, II. 

Jan. 23—Two-week, Mid-Winter Seminar: Municipal Po- Mar. 20—Spring Term, ending June 9, Southern Police 
lice Administration, Southern Police Institute, Institute, University of Louisville, Louisville 8, 

. University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky Ky. (Application Deadline: February 1, 1961) 

Feb. 6—Two-week, Mid-W inter Seminar: Methods and Mar. 20—One-week. conference-seminar, Industrial Plant 
Techniques of Instruction, Southern Police In- Protection Supervisors’ conference-seminar, Cen- 

stitute, University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. ter for Police Training, Indiana University, 

Feb, 9 “Two-day, Southwestern Region In-Service Train Bloomington, Ind. 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training Mar. 20—Five-day, Criminal Investigation—Part I (20), 
Program and their Chiefs, Arizona State Patrol, ‘ as ° — ten, Wn 
Phoenix, Ariz. (Northwestern University Traf Kellogg nage Michigan — University, — 
. ‘ 7 Lansing, Mich. (This is a 2-weeks course; appli- 
fic Institute, Evanston, III.) . 

. . , cant must sign for both Part I and Part II of the 

Feb. 13—(to Mar. 3), Personnel Management for Police, 

Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- —? , - : : 
oten, Tih. x Apr. 3—Five-day, \ccident Investigation ( ourse (20), 

Feb. 13—(to Mar. 3), Fundamentals of Police Traffic Ser- Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
vice, Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Lansing, Mich. 

Evanston, II. Apr. 3—Three-week, Supervision of Police Personnel and 

Feb. 16—Three-day, Fourth Annual Oklahoma Institute on Activity, Northwestern University Traffie Insti- 
Juvenile Problems, Southwest Center for Law En- tute, Evanston, II. 
forcement, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Apr 6—Two-day, South-Central Region In-Service Train- 
Okla. ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 

Feb. 20—Five-week, 25th Session, Northern California Program and their Chiefs, Police Department, 
Peace Officers’ School, Diablo Valley College, Tulsa, Okla. (Northwestern University Traffic 
Concord, Calif. Institute, Evanston, Ill.) 
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10—Three-week, Police Traffic Records—Analysis 
and Use of Data, Northwestern University Traf- 
fic Institute, Evanston, II. 

. 10—Six-week Polygraph Examiners Training Course, 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

11—(Apr. 11, 12, 18, 19, 25), Accident Investigation 
Course (25), Michigan State University—Oak- 
land, Rochester, Mich. Kellogg Center, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. 

17—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasa- 
dena Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 
2081, South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

17—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech- 
niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

21—Five-day, Police Firearms Instructor School, 
Center for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

24—(to May 19), Basic Police Training Course (24), 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

24—(to May 12), Traffic Law Enforcement—Ad- 
ministration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

26—Two-day, Eastern Region In-Service Training 
Conference for Graduates of TPA Training Pro- 
gram and their Chiefs, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. (Host and loca- 
tion to be announced at a later date.) 

&8—Three-week, Traffic Control—Devices and Meth- 
ods, Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 

15—Two-week, Northwestern Region Police Traffic 
Training: Accident Investigation, Northeastern 
University, Boston, Mass. 

21—Six-day, Institute on Police-Community Rela- 
tions, (120), Kellogg Center, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich. 

1—Two-day, North Central Region In-Service Train- 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program, Wisconsin State Patrol, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill.) 

5—Five-day, Eastern Region Traffic Court Confer- 
ence, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 
(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, II.) 

5—Five-day, Police Juvenile Training Course (25), 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

6—Three-day, Seminar for Chiefs of TPA Students, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, Ill. 

12—Five-day, Motor Fleet Supervision, Northwest- 
ern University Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIL. 

12—Five-day, Fundamentals of Traffic Engineering 
and Police Traffic Regulation (25), Kellogg Cen- 
ter, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

16—3rd Annual, 3-day, Indiana University—Colt’s 

Police Combat Pistol Match, Center for Police 

Training, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
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Jun. 26—Five-day, Criminal Investigation—Part II (30), 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. (Applicant must have completed 
Part I, offered March 20.) 

Jun. 28—Three-day, Northwest Region In-Service Train- 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program and their Chiefs, Police Department, 
Tacoma, Wash. (Northwestern University Traf- 
fic Institute, Evanston, Ill.) 

Jul. 17—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech- 
niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 

Jul. 17—Two-week, Eastern Region Police Traffic Train 
ing, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, IIL.) 

Sept. 11—Six-week Polygraph Examiners Training Course, 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Sept. 11—Three-week, Traffic Law Enforcement—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Sept. 11—Five-day, Southern Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, Ili.) 

Sept. 11—Two-week, Southeastern Region Police Traffic 
Training, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. (Northwestern Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III.) 

Sept. 14—(to June 11, 1962), Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Training Program, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


University 


Sept. 18—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech- 
niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 

Sept. 26—T wo-week, Police Basic Training School, Cen- 
ter for Police Training, Indiana 
Bloomington, Ind. 


University, 


Oct. 2—Three-week, Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, IIL. 

Oct. 2—Three-week, Driver License Examining Adminis- 
tration Unit 3, Series of 4, 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


Northwestern Uni- 


Oct. 12—Three-day, In-Service Seminar—Graduates of 
TPA Training Program, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 16—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

Oct. 23—Three-week, Accident 
tration and Techniques, 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIL. 


Investigation—Adminis- 


Northwestern Univer- 

Oct. 24—Five-day Seminar, Patrol Supervision and In 
termediate Management, Center for Police Train- 
ing, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Nov. 27—Five-day, Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Dec. 5—Five-day Seminar, Police Executive Management, 
Center for Police Training, Indiana University, 

Bloomington, Ind. 
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MEMBERS 


The following applications for membership in_ the 
IACP are posted in accordance with provisions of the 
IACP Constitution and Rules, Article III, Section 2 (c) 
and Section 3 (d): 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


ARIZONA 

Fort Defiance—Nelson, P. H., Superintendent, Navajo 

Police Department. 
CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles—Fuson, Russell E., Supervising-Inspector, 
California Highway Patrol. 

San Francisco—Lake, William J., Major, Security Offi- 
cer, Headquarters Fifth Air Force, APO 925. 

CONNECTICUT 

New Haven—McMahon, James E., Special Agent in 
Charge, Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Old Saybrook—Prevost, Clayton L., Chief of Police. 

West Hartford—Hurlbut, Vincent B., Chief of Police. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington—Clark, Albert B., Captain, Commanding 
10th Precinct, Metropolitan Police Department. 

—Craig, Ashton M., Public Safety Advisor, ICA. 

—Dunn, Francis H., Captain, Metropolitan Police De- 
partment. 

—Edwards, H. Lynn, Inspector, Federal Bureau of In 
vestigation. 

—Fuss, Otto P., Inspector, Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment. 

—Gary, Lloyd D., Captain, U. S. Air Force. 

Gesell, Harold J. E., Chief, Identification Detection 
Division, U. S. Veterans Administration. 
—Giordano, Henry L., Deputy Commissioner, Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics. 
—Hughes, John S., Captain, Metropolitan Police De- 
partment. 
—Kennelly, Edward E., Deputy Chief, Public Safety 
Division, ICA. 
LeVan, Raymond E., Major, Military Police Corps, 
Armed Forces Police. 

Osterman, Joseph Vincent, Captain, Metropolitan Po- 

lice Department. 

—Reed, Milton C., Captain, Metropolitan Police Depart 

ment. 

-Richardson, Norman L, Captain, Metropolitan Police 

Department. 
—Satrain, James F., Captain, Metropolitan Police De 
partment. 
—Stargel, James E., Captain, Metropolitan Police De- 
partment. 
~Taylor, Harold L., Colonel, Office of The Provost 
Marshal General. 

—Weatherwax, Robert James, Assistant Chief of Po 
lice Advisor, Public Safety Division, U. S. Opera- 
tions Miss‘on, Ecuador. 

—~Wright, Charles L., Captain, Metropolitan Police De- 
partment. 

IDAHO 
Boise—Tucker, Jack C., Lieutenant, Idaho State Police. 
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ILLINOIS 
Chicago—Carey, Frank, President, Patrol Man, Chi- 
cago Patrolman Agency. 
—Doherty, Terrence T., Chief, Patrol Division, Chi- 
cago Police Department. 
—Madl, John D., Captain, Chief of Traffic, Chicago Pe- 
lice Department. 
Naperville—Lichten, Irving J., Chief of Police. 
Roselle—Orlick, Mark A., Chief of Police, Hoffman 
Estates Police Department. 
IOWA 
Cedar Rapids—Woodward, Lester R., Chief of Police. 
Dubuque—Lucas, Percy N., Chief of Police. 
LOUISIANA 
—New Orleans—Guillot, Joseph A., Deputy Superin- 
tendent, New Orleans Police Department. 
MAINE 
Augusta—Arbour, Edward D., Chief of Police. 
Caribou—Silvasi, Emri T., Jr., Chief of Police. 
MISSOURI 
Clayton—Brocksmith, J. Ralph, Major, Deputy Super- 
intendent, St. Louis County Police Department. 
Festus—Mezo, Carl W., Chief of Police. 
Jefferson City—Harrison, David E., Captain, Missouri 
State Highway Patrol. 
Kansas City—Hargrave, Elmo M., Board of Police Com- 
missioners. 
—Newman, James R., Captain, Kansas City Police 
Department. 
—QOwen, George D., Captain, Kansas City Police De- 
partment 
Warren, Clifford A., Major, Administrative Aide to 
Chief of Police, Kansas City Police Department. 
Kirkwood—Oliver, C. R., Captain, Missouri State High- 
way Patrol. 
Richmond Heights—Clark, Nelson L., Police Commis- 
sioner. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Newington—LaBonte, William A., Chief of Police. 
NEW JERSE) 
Carteret—Makwinski, Charles L., Chief of Police. 
Cologne—Fenton, Edwin R., Chief of Police. 
Demarest—Griffin, Allen B., Chief of Police. 
Interlaken—Brown, Joseph F., Chief of Police. 
Island Heights—McNamara, James M., Chief of Police. 
Manasguan—Nock, Willard H,, Chief of Police. 
Newark—Cohen, Herman, Deputy Chief of Police. 
Trenton—Updike, Elmer M., Sr., Captain of County 
Detectives, Mercer County, 
-Welsh, Joseph E., Deputy Chief of Police. 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque—Franklin, George H., Director of Public 
Safety. 
NEW YORK 
Auburn—Costello, John T., Chief of Police. 
Cortland—MecNamara, Norman D., Acting Chief of Po, 
lice. 
Ellenville—Rand, Abraham, Acting Chief of Police. 
New York—Brown, William P., Deputy Inspector, New 
York City Police Department. 
—Daly. Daniel J., Inspector, New York City Police 
Department. 
—Gerguric, Rudolph Joseph, Provost Marshal, U. S. 
Air Force, APO 286. 
—Jackson, Jacob I., Public Safety Advisor, ICA, USOM 
Brazil. 
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—Reisman, Leonard E., Deputy Commissioner, Legal 
Matters, New York City Police Department. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Chapel Hill—Blake, William Dee, Chief of Police. 
Williamston—Jernigan, Jack E., Chief of Police. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Royersford—Turner, Bryson M., Chief of Police. 
Southampton—Gray, Charles W., Chief of Police. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Florence—Adams, Melvin D., Chief of Police. 
TEXAS 
Greenville—Petty, Leonard P., Chief of Police. 
Port Arthur—MacBride, T. L., Captain, Department of 
Police. 
—Moore, D. P., Assistant Chief of Police. 
VERMONT 
St. Albans—Nott, William W., Immigrant Inspector, 
U. S. Department of Justice. 
VIRGINIA 
Arlington—Seal, Edwin L., Sr., Chief, Lie Detector 
Section, Fort Myer. 
Langley AFB—Sherwood, Stanley Carlyle; CWO/Air 
Police Squadron, U. S. Air Force. 
—Smith, Jay W., Provost Marshal, U. S. Air Force. 
WASHINGTON 
Mountlake Terrace—Fox, Robert C., Chief of Police. 
Wenatchee—Reich, William O., Chief of Police. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington—Frazier, H. A., Chief of Police. 
WISCONSIN 
Lannon—Hesse, John A., Chief of Police. 


AUSTRALIA 
Adelaide—McKinna, John Gilbert, Commissioner, South 
Australian Police. 
BOLIVIA 
La Paz—Lt. Col. Garranza, P. Mario L., Director of 
Police. 
—Lt. Col. Palengve, Salurnino Ponce, Director of Police. 
BRAZIL 
Brasilia—Fernandez, Gastao Barbosa, Major, CMT, GEB, 
Department Federal de Seguranca Publica. 
—Lt. Col. Ribeiro, Welt Duraes, Chief of Cabinet, De- 
partmento Federal de Seguranca Publica. 
Guanabara—Estevao, Eros De Moura, Diretor de Es- 
cola de Policia. 
Horizonte—De Medeiros, Lauro Pacheco, Diretor de Es- 
cola de Policia. 
Recife-Pernambuco—Barreto, Haroldo Collares Cunha, 
Diretor de Escola de Policia. 
Sao Paulo—Pesana, Jose Cesar, Diretor de Escola de 
Policia. 
BURMA 
Rangoon—Bo, U, Inspector General of Police. 
—Maung, U Khin Maung, Commissiorer of Police. 
CANADA 
Quebec: Laval-des-Rapides—Tessier, Georges R., Chief 
of Police. 
Montreal—Brunet, J., Commissioner, Quebec Provin- 
cial Police. 
CEYLON 
Colombo—Jirasinha, Lionel, Assistant Superintendent, 
Ceylon Police Service. ? 
EAST PAKISTAN 
Decca—Hafizuddin, A. K. M., Inspector General of 
Police. 
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EL SALVADOR 
San Salvador—Parada, Raul Armando, Captain, Na- 
tional Police Department. 
HAITI 
Port-Au-Prince—Beauvoir, Jean M., Major, Police De 
partment 
JAPAN 
Tokyo—Izawa, Shoichi, Assistant Police Inspector, Na- 
tional Police Agency. 
LIBERIA 
Monrovia—Curtis, Alfred B., Captain, National Police 
Force. 
—Harmon, Edwin Luzon, Inspector, Liberia National 
Police Department. 
LIBYA 
Fezzan—Badi, Abdelrahman Mahmod, Brigadier Gen 
eral, Fezzan Police Force. 
PHILIPPINES 
Baguio City—Mandapat, Frederico M., Major, Deputy 
Chief of Police. 
Butuan City—Go, Sergio F., Chief of Police. 
Cavite City—Reyes, Ilustoe R., Chief of Police. 
Manila—De Castro, Manuel G, Chief Crime Photog- 
rapher, National Bureau of Investigation. 
TURKEY 
Ankara—Evin, Mehmet Nurettin, Chief, Communica 
tions Service, Turkish National Police. 
—Seker, Recep, Chief of Police, Turkish National Police. 





ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington—Bursley, John Robert, Program Analyst, 
IACP Training Division. 
—Green, Paul Pershing, Chief of Police, Georgetown 
University. 
Joerg, Robert C. III, Commander, USN, (Ret.), Na- 
tional Rifle Association. 
—Johnson, William R., Technical Consultant, Provost 
Marshal General’s Office. 
—Keane, Michael Aloysius, Security, Hilton Hotels, Ine. 
—Kenney, William S., U. S. Department of Justice. 
—McCue, John J., Chief, Public Safety Division, Federal 
Communications Commission. 
—MclIntire, Kenneth R., Director of Instruction, [ACP 
Training Division. 
—Neely, John C., U. S. Department of State. 
—Shivar, Manon Douglas, Program Analyst, IACP 
Training Division. 
—Smiley, John E., Consultant, Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety. 
MARYLAND 
Wheaton—Kuhn, Richard J., Forensic Science Consul- 
tant, Walter C. McCrone Associates. 
NEW JERSEY 
Carlstadt—Kuechenmeister, Frederick W., Director of 
Public Safety. 
NEW YORK 
Brooklyn—Ostroue, Samuel Robert, Chemist, Consul- 
tant to Police Agencies on Drugs. 
Harrison—Davis, Howard V. C., Deputy Director Pho 
tography, Civil Defense. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia—Armstrong, Henry C, Chief Special 
Agent, Bell Telephone Company. 
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INDONESIA 
Djakarta—Nawawi, Baharuddin, Sergeant, Indonesian 
National Police Department. 


JAPAN 
Tokyo—Hanawa, Kokuro, Engineer, Scientific Police 
Research Institution, National Police Agency. 


PHILIPPINES 

Cebu City—Mondares, Albino S., Deputy Captain, As- 
sistant Chief of Secret Police. 

Manila—Bautista, Mercedes H., Forensic Chemist, Na- 
tional Bureau of Investigation. 

—Bonifacio, Rizalina S., Special Agent & Chief, Legal 
& Evaluation Staff, National Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 

Lapina, Diosdado G., Detective Captain, Department 
of Police. 

Quezon City—Fangon, Hipolito F,, 
partment of Police. 

-_ Rosario, Domingo R. del, Chief, 
National Bureau of Investigation. 


Lieutenant, De- 


Sallistics Section, 


THAILAND 
Bangkok—A matayakul, Pongamat, Lieutenant, C. Il. D. 
Special Branch, Thailand National Police. 
-Kasemsuwan, Pricha, Captain, C. I. D. Special Branch, 
Thailand National Police. 
Sangmitr, Kasem, Captain, Thailand National Police. 
Prachuabkirikhan—Visutdipat, Makorn, Lieutenant, Bor- 
der Patrol Police. 
TUNISIA 
Tunis—TIlili, Ahmed, Sergeant, Tunisian National Guard. 
TURKEY 
Ankara 





Yavaz, Ahmet Rasit, Lieutenant, Turkish Na- 
tional Police. 

Istanbul—Soylemez, Ahmet, Captain, Turkish National 
Police. 


VIETNAM (South) 
Saigon—Bang, Le Quang, Assistant Inspector, Viet- 
namese Police & Security Directorate General. 
tinh, Ton That, Captain, National Police and Surete 
of Vietnam. 
Ky, Truong Van, Lieutenant, Direction Generale de I 
lice and Surete. 
Nhieu, Huynh Van, Lieutenant, Municipal Police, Po- 
lice Headquarters. 
Thanh, Lieu Phuoc, Lieutenant, Municipal 
Police Headquarters. 
-Thong, Ngo Van, Lieutenant, Direction Generale de 


Police, 


Police and Surete. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Reidsville—Tanger, S. K., Police Uniform, Shirt Manu- 
facturer, Creighton Shirt Co., Inc. 





CORRECTION 
Associate Members published incorrectly in the July, 


1960, issue: 


VIETNAM 
Saigon—Truong, Nguyen, Lieutenant, Vietnam Civil 
Guard. 
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POSITIONS 
WANTED 











Securrry Orricer, age 40, with five years investi- 
gative government and ten years industrial security 
experience, plus employee relations, personnel, and 
College de- 
grce and relerences Mem- 
American Society for Industrial Security, 
Chiels ol 


Intelligence 


personnel practices, wishes to re-locate. 
Salary range $9-10,000. 
bership in 
New York Stat 
National Countei Corps Organization 
Inquire P. O. Box 11602, IACP Head- 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Police Association, the 
and others. 


quarters, 616 Mills Bldg 


\F Orricer, 44 years of age, retiring. Broad ex- 


perience in all phases of investigative, security and 
lop level exec utive plan- 
Chief of AF Police Divi- 


sion in the industrial security field maintaining close 


clandestine operations 


ning and control of same 


relations with security directors of major size com- 
panics. Managed major command security education 


program which won Freedom Foundation Award. 
Three years chief of test department for police and 
investigative special purpose equipment in Military 
Police Corps. Managed law enforcement and crim 
inal investigative personnel numbering in hundreds 
Panama, Puerto Rico and USA. 


Composed training programs and publications. Sold 


in Orient, Europe, 


Group Insurance Programs to business and industry 
and handled employee cnrollment programs for same. 
Public Speaker. Reply 1060, IACP Head 
quarters, 616 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


0 Box 


Ciner or Pouce, IDENTIFICATION OFFICER OR IN 


VESTIGATOR. Presently chief ol police in a city of 3,500 


population with six-man department. Have had 


eighteen years of police expericnce, five years as 
chief, thirteen years as investigator and fingerprint 
identification expert. Have degree of Bachelor ol 
Laws. Age: 10. Please reply to Box 11-10, IACP 


Headquarters, 616 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C, 





Report of the 29th General Assembly of the 
International Criminal Police Organization 
(INTERPOL) held in Washington, D. C., ‘Oc- 
10-15, will be included in the December 
issue of The Police Chief, due to space limita-’* 
tion in this issue \ssistant’ Commissioner R. 
L.. Jackson, C.B.E., Criminal ‘Investigating Di- 
vision of New Scotland Yard, London, was elect 


tober 


ed president of the organization. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 

















Cuter, SpeciIAL INFORMATION & PUBLICATIONS SEC- 
TION, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS OF 
POLICE. 


General Responsibilities: ‘Yo develop and execute 
a program of special police information and publi- 
cations for the LACP Headquarters under supervision 
ol the Executive Director. 


Specific Duties: (1) ‘Yo assist in evaluating intfor- 
mation and published) material coming to IACP 
Headquarters from various sources; (2) To devise, 
circulate and tabulate questionnaires on various po 
lice practices and procedures; (3) “To write sum- 
maries, monographs and articles on subjects covered 
by such questionnaires and other subjects in the 
police field; (4) To digest and write briefs of records 
and proceedings; (5) ‘To assist in securing informa- 
tion and data for officers and committees of the LACP 
as requested; (6) ‘To evaluate annual reports of LACP 
committees to give continuity to the work and finaliz- 
ing recommendations for Association action; (7) ‘To 
assist in replying to requests for detailed information 
on police administrative practices and other aspects 
ol law cnlorcement; (8) To assist the Executive Direc- 
tor in developing data helpful in securing grants 
for specilic Association projects; (9) To attend such 
meetings as may be indicated for keeping informed ol 
developments in police and related work; (10) To 
assist in developing existing and projected LACP pub- 
lications and public information programs helpful 
to police administrators and public relations for the 
IACP and law enforcement generally. 


Qualifications: College degree or training desir 
able; high school education or its equivalent. Com 
pletion of special police training courses of recog 
nized standing will be considered in lieu of college 
training. 

Some experience in law enforcement, with special 
consideration given to background in journalism o1 
police public relations work. 


Ability to construct forms, questionnaires, and to 
write comprehensive reports, articles and letters; 
knowledge of publishing processes, office machines, 
filing systems and library methods; ability to receive, 
execute and give orders, and to work harmoniously 
with others. Character references required; usual 
character investigation conducted. 


Salary and Benefits: $8,500 per year, with oppor- 
tunity for future advancement commensurate with 
demonstrated ability and results. Participation in 
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group hospitalization, Social Security and a modest 
retirement system. 


Submit brict of education and experience (do not 
send letters of reference until requested) to: Leroy 
kK. Wike, Executive Director, International Associa 
tion of Chiels of Police, 616 Mills Building, Wash 
ington 6, D.C. 

Curr oF Potice, The City of Hopewell, Virginia, 
population 18,000, 24-man police department, is ac 
cepting applications for the position of Chiel of Po 
lice. 


Applicants should give a brief outline of education, 
age, weight, salary expected; also furnish photographic 
snapshot. Address: Mr. L. D. James, City Manager, 
Municipal Building, Hopewell, Virginia 

INVESTIGATORS. The October, 1960 Newsletter ol 
Fel Peda Investigation Bureau (Pty.), Ltd., Pretoria 
Union of South Africa, advises that two positions 
exist on its staff for trainee or qualificd investigators 
Applications should be addressed to the Manager, 
Vel Peda Investigation Bureau, 42/43 Tudor Cham 
bers, Church Square, Pretoria, Union of South Africa 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


Our advertisers make it possible to publish The Police 
Chief, the “Voice of Law Enforcement” which is heard 
throughout North and South America and some 30 other 
countries of the Free World. Our appreciation for this 
tangible support of an important [ACP objective — the 
exchange of professional information can be expressed 
by patronizing these advertisers whenever possible, re 
garding them ‘as our “inner circle” of friends in com 
merce for whom consideration is greatly merited: 


Associated Research, Ine. 15 
Automatic Signal Div., Eastern Industries 17 
V. H. Blackinton & Co., Ine. 68 
Chevrolet Division, General Motors 2()-2 1 
W. S. Darley & Co. 15 
Dodge Division, Chrysler Corp. 53 hr 
Eastman Kodak Company 19 
Faurot, Ine. 15 
Federal Laboratories, Ine. 67 
Charles Greenblatt 17 
Harley-Davidson Motor Company 1] 
McCann Associates 1] 
Metcalf Brothers & Co. 2 
Muni-Ouip Corporation 17 
National Training Center of Lie Detection 19 
F. Morton Pitt Company tI 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America 29 
Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 27 
C. H. Stoelting Company 19 
Charles C Thomas, Publishe 23 
Winchester-Western Div., Olin Mathieson 25 
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GET HIM OUT--DON’T BURN HIM OUT! 


When a hoodlum has barricaded himself in a house or apartment, you want to get 
him out alive without endangering the lives of others. FEDERAL NO. 232 VISIBLE 
TEAR GAS Projectiles will not start a fire in a house or a building. There are no 
liquids in the projectiles which, on impact, will burst into flame. Instead, FEDERAL 
VISIBLE TEAR GAS does the job it was made to do—bring your man out in a 
hurry, and without bloodshed. Any innocent occupants of the house or building re- 
cover quickly without any after-effects. Meanwhile, the criminal is safely in custody. 


REMEMBER, NOBODY ARGUES WITH FEDERAL VISIBLE TEAR GAS 


SALTSBURG PENNSYLVANIA 














HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


UP 


HERE’S THE BIGGEST 
SELECTION OF BADGE 
STYLES AVAILABLE... 


Over 800 outstanding styles . . . that’s the Blackinton selection. 
Combined with unmatched manufacturing skill, variety highlights 
America’s most successful badge line. 

All Blackinton badges are available in a selection of handsome 
long-lasting finishes: Sterling Silver, Gold Filled, Solid Gold, Gold 
Plate, Nickel Plate and Rhodium. Most badges are also available 
in exclusive Hi-Glo and Hi-Light. 

For complete information on all Blackinton Badges contact your 
local uniform equipment supplier. 


SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


SEE YOUR BLACKINTON 


BLACKINTON DEALER YOUR BEST BADGE BUY 








V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC,— ATTLEBORO, FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 








